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Are you a good American? 
And do you ridicule the books of Upton Sinclair? 


“What is Mr. Sinclair’s position in American letters?” asks “l’Opinion” (Paris), and continues: “It is 
hard to find out. To us he seems to be a novelist of the very first order. Those who read “The Jungle’ 
can never forget the profound and powerful impression of that sombre picture. . . . Sinclair has been com- 
pared to our Zola, which is certainly flattering for us. But we must add that at the same time in a work 
like ‘Jimmie Higgins’ there are many pages which make us think of Antatole France, the Anatole France 
of his best days. . . . One need not agree with the ideas or the illusions of Mr. Upton Sinclair, but one is 


forced to recognize his splendid talent.” 


Upton Sinclair is today the best known of living American writers—everywhere except in America. His 
books are the only contemporary American books which are regularly translated into French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Russian and Hungarian. Leonid Andreiev, Maxim Gorki, Ellen Key, Romain 
Rolland, V. Blasco Ibafiez, Richard Dehmel, H. G. Wells, Frank Harris, Israel Zangwill have paid tri- 
bute to his work. Henri Barbusse inscribes himself, “Avec hommage d’admiration devouée,” and Frederik 
van Eeden begins his preface to the Dutch edition of “King Coal” with the statement, “Upton Sinclair is 
a writer of wonderful power.” Georg Brandes, recognized thruout Europe as the greatest of living critics, 
says that he finds three present-day American writers worth reading—Frank Norris, Jack London, and 


Upton Sinclair. 


Three years ago the books of this writer were practically without sale in America. ‘“Sylvia’s Marriage,” 
which sold over 60,000 copies in Great Britain, sold only 2,000 in this country. “Jimmie Higgins,” which 
has sold 80,000 in Austria in the first few months, has not yet sold 8,000 at home. No publisher could be 
found who thought that “The Profits of Religion” could be sold at all. Therefore the author decided that 
he would become his own publisher; he would put the prices of his books low and set himself to find his own 
public. He brought out “The Profits of Religion” two years ago, and 50,000 copies have been sold. “The 
Brass Check” was published ten months ago, and the printings have now reached 144,000. The book is 
being published in England, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. “100%: 
The Story of a Patriot’”’ has just been issued, with 12,000 copies ordered before publication. A new edition 
of “The Jungle,” out of print for many years, is just ready. 


There are fourteen other books by Upton Sinclair which have long been out of print, and for which 
there is now a constantly growing demand. These books include “The Journal of Arthur Stirling,” which 
was the sensation of a literary season; “Manassas,” which Jack London called “the best Civil War book I’ve 
read”; “The Industrial Republic,” which Lady Warwick called the best book on Socialism ever written; “The 
Metropolis,” “The Moneychangers,” “Samuel the Seeker,” “Love’s Pilgrimage,” “Plays of Protest,” “The 
Fasting Cure,” etc. To reissue these books requires for paper and printing about $2000 per book. To finance 
a best seller like ““The Brass Check” requires $20,000, and the time between the ordering of the paper and the 
collecting for the books is from eight months to a year. Because the money was not on hand, the sale of 
“The Brass Check” was cut in half. Try to realize what it means to a man who is devoting all his energies 
to delivering a message to the world, to lose hundreds of thousands of readers because he has not money enough 
to pay for paper in advance and to print large enough editions of his books. Now the advance orders and 
reviews indicate that “100%: The Story of a Patriot” is about to become a best seller, and the same 


experience will be repeated. 


Such a business as this should be able to go to the banks for capital; but Upton Sinclair is fighting the 
private control of credit. He could organize a stock company and promise ten or twenty per cent dividends; 
but he is opposing the profit motive in industry, and does not wish to make profits either for others or for 
himself. It is his plan to take from his book publishing business a salary of $300.00 per month, and to put 
everything else into new publications, or other means of spreading his ideas, such as a moving picture. He 
is prepared to pledge his honor to this effect. and to render to all who may support his plan a yearly state- 
ment showing that the promise has been strictly kept. Upon his death the work will be carried on by his 
wife on the same terms, and upon her death, a trusteeship will take control of the entire property and busi- 
ness, and will use it to issue the books at cost. Upon this basis he asks the lovers of his work to put their 


money against his time and talent. 


> 

The books of Upton Sinclair are now published at a uniform price of 60 cents paper, postpaid, and $1.20 
cloth, postpaid. The price to dealers runs as low as 32 cents paper and 64 cents cloth. This is just about 
half what other publishers charge for a new copyright book of 448 pages, such as “The Brass Check.” If 
you are one who has found pleasure or profit in these books, the author asks you to send your name and 
address on a postcard, so that he may inform you more fully concerning the “Sinclair Plan.” 


Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California 
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The Proceedings of 
the First International 
Conference for Women 

Physicians 





This conference, at which problems of 
vital moment to women everywhere were 
presented and discussed by authorities of 
national and international repute, repre- 
sented in addition to the usual experi- 
ence of those dealing with the problems 
of health—the unusual experience gained 
from the war. 


Papers were presented by such widely 
known people as E. V. MacCullom, 
M.D., Clelia D. Mosher, M.D., Helen 
Marot, Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D., G. Stanley 
Hall, M.D., Beatrice Hinkle, M.D., 
Max J. Exner, M.D., Katharine Bement 
Davis, Ph.D., Dagny Bang, M.D. 


The addresses, with discussion have 
been classified under the following gen- 
eral titles and published in six volumes :— 


Volume I General Problems of Health 

Volume II Industrial Health 

Volume III The Health of the Child 

Volume IV Moral Codes and Personality 

Volume V Adaptation of the Individual 
to Life 

Volume VI Conservation of the Health 
of Women in Marriage 


To every thinking citizen these vol- 
umes will be of interest and value. To 
the physician, nurse and social worker 
they are necessary for reference and 
study. 





Price $3.00 the set of six volumes. 





BooksHors EVERYWHERE OR 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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NEW BOOKS 


IDEAL FOR GIFT PURPOSES 


‘“‘Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays”’ 
Edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving 
Contains 50 one-act plays of the best contemporary writers 
of 16 different nations. 31 of these plays are no longer 
available in any other edition. Large 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$5.00. 44 Turkey Moroceo. $12.00. 





‘‘NUMBER THIRTY” 
By Edward A. Jonas 


A new novel of London and Paris, intensely interesting, 
yet filled with passages of serious thought that will make it 
popular with thinking le who demand something more 
than mere plot. 12 mo. Silk Cloth, 32.00. 


SHAM 


A Social Satire in One Act 
By Frank G. Tompkine—This is the first volume in the new 
Stewart & Kidd Modern Plays edited by Frank Shay.Other 
titles just ready:—Hearts To Mend—By H. A. Overstreet. 
The Shepherd in the Distance—By Holland Hudson. Man- 
sions—By Hildegrade Flanner. Bound in Art Paper, each net, 3.50 


“SCRAMBLED EGGS” 
By Lawton Mackall—a Book in Fow! Language 


A humorous allegory on life, with the quackle and cackle 
of humans placed in the mouths of barnyard inhabitants— 
from Gertrude, the duckess, who thinks that wives should 
be the intellectual equals of their husbands, and believes in 
communal incubators—to Martha, a plain hen, who thinks 
that woman's entire sphere is the egg. The best and funniest 
= pudding of the year, with siz full page illustrations by Oliver 

erford. Net, $1.25. 








‘AUCTION HELPS” 


By Lucy Blackburn—Author of ‘‘Whist Helps,’’ 
“Bridge Helps,’’ etc. 


A practical, easy-to-understand help for the game of 
Auction Bridge. Art Paper, Net, $1.00. 


“GOIN’ FISHIN” 


By Dixie Carroll—Author of “Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing”’ and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.”’ 
Intro. by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. 


Fishing facts of the utmost interest to all lovers of the 
tdoors. Many illustrations from photographs. No ang- 
ler library complete withoutit. Large 1 2mo. Silk Cloth, net, 83.00. 


**The Idyl of the Split-Bamboo”’ 


By Geo. Parker Holden—Author of ‘‘Streamcraft’’—with 
Foreword by Dr. Henry van Dyke 


A valuable addition to the practical literature of Angling. 
Elaborately illustrated. 12 mo. handsomely bound, net, 83.00. 


*““CASTING TACKLE and METHODS”’ 


By O. W. Smith—Fishing Editor of ‘‘Outdoor Life’’ 
and Author of ‘‘ Trout Lore’’ 


A valuable book for both the old-timer and the amateur: 
Elaborately illustrated. Large 12 mo. Silk Cloth, net, $3.00. 


NEW EDITIONS 
“THE COMPLEAT ANGLER” 


By Izaak Walton 


With 16 full page illustrations in color by Thorpe. Large 
80. Cloth, net, $3.50. _ 








‘““SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS”’ 
By Edwin Watts Chubb 


Untechnical and graphic—this book is especially designed 
for the layman. Iilustrated with reproductions so excellent 
asto merit being taken out andframed. Large 12 mo. net, $3.00. 





Prices Subject to Change without Notice. 
Send for Complete Free Catalogue. 








STEWART & KIDD CO. 


PUBLISHERS CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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a “Would add to the power and dis- “He has literally set a new stand- : 
vps tinction of the contemporary litera- ard for novels dealing with the Mid- 
i ture of any country.” —T he Nation. dle West.” — Carl Van Doren in N. Y. 
: I Evening Post. 
i The sensational success among 
rf the Autumn novels is 


MAIN STREET 
By 


Sinclair Lewi 
Despite a large first edition, we have been re- 
printing it continuously since publication. $2.00 





“This remarkable book is the por- “One of the best American novels 
trait of a town. There was never bet- of our time.” — Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, 
ter dialogue written.” —N. Y. Times. Yale. 





Two Outstanding New Books. 


COLLECTED LEGAL PAPERS FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
i By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES By ZECHARIAH CHAFFEE, Jr. 


Professor of Law, Harvard University 
A full explanation of the meaning of “law and 
Ve Opinions that touch every field of national activ- order,” written by the highest legal authority on 
ity; vigorous and often pungent expressions of this subject in the United States. 
\" one of America’s real personalities. Includes all The Contents includes: 
sy Justice Holmes’ addresses and legal papers since Freedom of Speech in War Time; Oppositions to the 


Associate Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court 











1880. ar wii y; A Contemporary State Trial 
ip x —The a v. ne Ca ~ 5 Legislation 
1 . ‘ against ition narchy; The Deportations; 
| The Contents includes John Willem, Victor Banger, etd the Five Mom- 
Natural Law, Etc.; Early English Equity; The Profes- bers; Freedom and Initiative in the Schools. 

: sion of the Law; The Use of Law Schools; The a ayer :—A Bibliography on Freedom of 
oe , Belat . a 4 Speech; Index of Reported Cases’ under the Es- 
Agency; Privilege, Malice and Intent; Executors; pionage Acts; Text and Construction of the Es- 

The Bar as a Profession; Law in Science and pionage Act of 1918; Normal Law of Four Juris- 

Science in Law; John Marshall; Maitland; Hold- dictions Against Actual or Threatened Violence; 

worth’s English Law; Law and the Court, Ideals “7 ha and Peace Statutes Affecting Freedom 
' and Doubts; Bracto oe Syeem. 

— Index of Cases, General Index 
Just ready, $4.00; by mail, $4.15 Just ready, $3.50; by mail, $3.65 





“A New Tolstoi” 


; THE WORLD'S ILLUSION 


By J. WASSERMANN Translated by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


One of the most remarkable creative works of our time. Around the two central figures—a man who 
sums up the wealth and culture of Central Europe yet finds them wanting, and a Frenchwoman who sums 
up the artistic aspirations of her race yet seeks for more—the author has woven an extraordinary wealth of 
characters and incidents, all representative of the beauty and sorrow, the power and weakness of our social 
and spiritual world. 

The book is first of all an absorbing story; few more absorbing have been published in this century. But 
the reflective mind will watch in it the perishing of one civilization and the birth of another in the hearts of 
men. Every phase of contemporary society, from highest to lowest, is shown here in its glory, its disrup- 
, tion, and decay; and everywhere the inner souls of men are revealed with poignant power. 

Originally published in 1919, this great novel serves, in a sense, as a watershed of the old and the new 
iy | cultures of the world. Rarely does a book satisfy as this does the three highest demands of fiction—full- 





ness of life, perfection of form, and spiritual interpretation of its age. 
Two volumes, 788 pages, $5.00 the set 


yy | HARCOURT, BRACE and HOWE. 1 West 47th Street New York 
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Y a defect in our Constitution that with every 
election is made plainer—a defect that one 
hopes the President’s message will in some way 
recognize—the transition from one administration 
to another is marked by a vacuum. This Session 
of Congress can contribute little but oratory to the 
League, taxation, a budget, reconstruction, labor, 
immigration, Mexico, Japan, coal and a hundred 
other serious matters. Until March 4th national 
dangers and perplexities will only accumulate the 
compound interest of postponement. If nothing 
can be decided, however, the ground for decision 
can be prepared. Committees—on which there 
would of course be a majority of Republicans—can 
be set to work finding out the much that remains to 
be known before any of our more important prob- 
lems are settled. The best thing this Congress can 
do is to go hunting for facts, and pass its informa- 
tion on to its successor. 


THIRTY-THREE conscientious objectors have 
been released. The government avoids the appear- 
ance of having declared an amnesty by “considering 
each case on its merits.” It is impossible not to be 


glad that even such a grudging and reluctant step 
has at last been taken. But the government cannot 
claim an ounce of credit for generosity or clemency 
while its policy is able to reconcile such acts as keep- 
ing Debs in jail and giving Franz von Rintelen his 
liberty. Von Rintelen was in February, 1918, 
found guilty of acts that would have been crimes 
in time of peace and for which, in time of war, he 
would certainly have been shot in most other coun- 
tries. The justice of imprisoning Debs for his 
opinions in war time was at best doubtful; there is 
absolutely no excuse for keeping him in a cell now; 
and to hold him and let an arch-plotter and crimi- 
nal like Von Rintelen go scot-free is an act the 
stupid injustice of which no decent government 
should stoop to, and no free people tolerate. 


A DETERMINED and well-financed campaign 
to purify us is on foot. So long as its aims—as 
typified by the International Reform Bureau—are 
confined to “the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
prostitution, gambling, drug addiction . . . obscene 
prints, indecent shows and all exploited vice’ nu 
one who wants more light in a dark world can 
decently object. But national salvation on the terms 
dictated by Dr. Harry L. Bowlby of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance would be unbearable. Dr. Bowlby leads 
the campaign to enforce the “Sunday blue-laws”’ 
that a lot of silly people have managed to keep on 
our statute books since nearly 1620. “You cannot 
amend the Fourth Commandment by referendum,”’ 
says he; “No state has the right to amend God's 
laws downward.” His Sunday would be without 
movies, baseball, newspapers, or even street cars 
—except for church-goers. He holds that people 
“can’t believe” it is proper to go to Coney Island 
on Sunday “and be Christians.”’ 


THIS “Sunless Sunday” movement cannot be dis- 
persed by laughter. Quantities of excellent, God- 
fearing, narrow people are behind it, and their roots 
go far back into our puritanical soil, and their lob- 
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bies have often been successful. One can feel little 
but anger at the High Priests of Righteousness who 
plan to rob millions of people of their only relief 
from monotony, their right to be human and gay on 
the only day of leisure possible for them. Such 
men have forgotten Christ. What do they propose 
as an alternative to our usual Sunday amusement? 
As for the newsboys, says Dr. Bowlby, instead of 
selling papers “let them sit in the quiet of their 
homes, learning to be God-fearing citizens.” If 
we pass and enforce his blue laws “‘it will turn the 
thoughts of people to moral themes on Sunday.” 
Enforced idleness breeds no moral thoughts. It 
has the opposite effect. The efforts of Dr. Bowlby, 
and the Lord’s Day Alliance will, if successful, re- 
sult in many more idle hands. This is good pro- 
Satan propaganda. 


MEN and women convicted under the espionage 
laws are still in jail and courts continue to hear 
appeals in such cases. Eminent lawyers and law 
writers still abuse Mr. Justice Holmes for his 
opinion in the Abrams case. “Freedom of speech” 
is still deemed to be the demand of the obnoxious 
radical. Therefore, the view of the most distin- 
guished English jurist upon American enforcement 
of law, particularly constitutional law, may fall on 
deaf ears. Sir Frederick Pollock, in the Law 
Quarterly Review for October, pictures as follows, 
for the benefit of his profession in England, the 
conduct of the Abrams case in the Federal Court 
of New York: “Spy mania was, it would appear, 
in the air of New York in 1918, and Judge and 
jury may be presumed, as the most charitable ex- 
planation of their conduct, to have been suffering 
from an acute form of truculent panic, to use King- 
lake’s term. The judge cross-examined the defend- 
ants quite in the fashion of sixteenth-century trials, 
charged the jury without any reference to the speci- 
fic offences created by the statute, and after a gen- 
eral verdict of guilty (with how much deliberation 
it was found, we are not told) passed sentences of 
fifteen years imprisonment on one, and twenty years 
on three defendants .... For a similar offence in 
England the usual sentence would be imprisonment 
for six months or twelve at the outside.... Most 
English lawyers, I think, will agree that a Court 
of error might properly have been astute to find 
any tenable reason in law for quashing the con- 
viction.”’ 


SIR FREDERICK finds ample reason to support 
Mr. Justice Holmes’ dissent on common law 
grounds. But he also ventures a few observations 
upon the First Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution: “I will only observe that criticism of 
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the government's policy in war time, provided that 
information is not given to the enemy, ner obstruc- 
tion offered to executive operations, has long been 
considered lawful here .... I think it is hardly 
open to doubt that the Fathers of the Constitution 
intended American citizens to be secured in the 
franchises of the bill of rights as interpreted by the 
Whig school of English publicists.” Sir Frederick 
Pollock is evidently aware that such views promptly 
make one suspect as a “Bolshevik” in the United 
States. He ends, therefore, with these words, 
which we commend to the American Bar: “As I 
am differing, apparently, with the majority of 
learned Americans, I may add that, right or wrong, 
a man whose son narrowly escaped with his life 
from the Bolsheviks only a year and one-half ago 
can hardly be biased by any personal sympathy with 
the Soviet government or its adherents. I do not 
understand how any honest reasonable man who will 
attend to the evidence can believe that government 
to be a workers’ republic or a republic of any known 
kind; but I am not prepared to regard such belief 
as in itself a criminal offence, or to abandon the 
elementary rule of justice that every case must be 
tried and determined according to what is laid and 
proved.” 


GREAT Americans have died, and much of the 
sharpness of their outline has faded with the count- 
less untold anecdotes and memories which their con- 
temporaries knew and which sank to oblivion with 
them. Few figures in American history are as worth 
preserving in all their color and intensity of per- 
sonality as that of Theodore Roosevelt. If we 
had all the scraps that friends and acquaintances 
recollect of him, how complete a picture could we 
pass on to a generation that will surely rank him 
with the best of its chieftains. Germany has been 
publishing her Bismarck Jahrbuch since 1894. We 
were too careless to record the fast vanishing de- 
tails of the life and character of Washington; we 
did better by Lincoln, and are making an effort to do 
better still by Roosevelt. The Roosevelt Memorial 
Association has the task in hand, and requests “all 
who have authentic anecdotes of one sort or 
another” to send them to its secretary, Hermann 
Hagedorn, at One Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 


THROUGH a statement in the Humanité, we 
learn from M. Marcel Cachin, the socialist leader 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, how M. Leygues told 
this committee that, since the Soviet government is 
in actual operation, it has been decided to permit 
French traders and manufacturers to do all the 
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business they can with Russia. M. Leygues said 
he was arranging to encourage trade with Russia. 
If one were willing to see in such words the real 
change in French policy they imply, the fact of the 
Vanderlip concession, the collapse of Wrangel, and 
an imminent trade agreement between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia could be advanced in explanation. 
But such words cost very little, and only acts can 
convince. The Temps quotes ‘an authorized 
source” to remind us that French policy is un- 
changed, since permission for private citizens to 
trade with Russia at their own risk was given eleven 
months ago by the Supreme Council. The gap be- 
tween French and British policy is wide—a gap 
measured by the many billion francs France hopes 
to have repayed toher. What her own attitude will 
continue to be is hinted at in the quite credible 
report that, aside from the question of trading her- 
self, she intends to seek an injunction from the 
League of Nations to prevent any other nation that 
trades with Russia from receiving in payment the 
gold to which she thinks she has a prior claim. 
Are M. Leygues’s words meaningless or are they 
a sign that France is getting ready to steer a new 
course? 


IT is too bad that the State Department presented 
only the American side of the Mesopotamian man- 
date controversy in making public Secretary Colby’s 
note to Lord Curzon, and not also the British note 
of August 9th to which it was a reply. Mr. Colby 
says the British government has “refrained from 
exploiting the petroleum resources of the mandated 
territories in question,” and has pledged the re- 
sources of Mesopotamia to its people and to the 
future Arab state, and has no intention of establish- 
ing a “monopoly or preferred position in its own 
interest,” As if not quite sure of the value of this 
promise, Secretary Colby reiterates the American 
view that alien territory must be administered so as 
to assure equal treatment for all nations. Is Amer- 
ica, he asks, to be excluded from the benefits of 
this principle of equality of treatment simply be- 
cause she is not a member of the League of Na- 
tions? By its right as one of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers the United States government de- 
mands to see the drafts of the mandates for Meso- 
potamia and Palestine before they are submitted to 
the Council of the League. No doubt. But it 
would be just as well to speak more courteously 
while the relation of the United States to the 
League remains obscure. 


M, VENIZELOS, the correctness of whose esti- 
mate of the temper of his country suffered so much 
from his long absences from it, seems to have 
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guessed wrong again. “The Greek army,” he has 
declared, “remains at its post... It has not 
suffered from the demoralization created in the 
rear.... This I can say emphatically, for it is 
a question I have carefully studied with the most 
competent of my assistants—we can hold defensive- 
ly the front in Greek Asia.” And while he spoke, 
Greek troops, in spite of orders from the new gov- 
ernment to advance against the Turkish National- 
ists, were withdrawing from them without a fight. 
With the garrison at Smyrna worse than restless, 
with “affrays,” partisan riots, “minor incidents” and 
lack of discipline plaguing the Greek forces, the 
Turks have easily reoccupied a number of towns: 
Ine-Guel, Simav, and Demirji. The distance of 
these towns—120 miles—from the coast, where 
alone Greek colonies in the Aegean have any 
strength, explains why the Greeks have no stom- 
ach for such expeditions. Their push inland against 
the Turks was to maintain the Treaty of Sévres. 
To gain peace, the Greeks risk the loss of a new 
empire, for since they have shown their unwilling- 
ness to fight for the Treaty, the Allies hint that it 
will be thrown overboard, and with it whatever 
rewards were destined for its Greek executors. 


IF it is good news to hear that eight relief organi- 
zations have pooled their forces and their funds and 
will spend $33,000,000 this winter in feeding some 
3,500,000 sick and starving children in Central 
Europe, it is even better news that Mr. Hoover is 
to be at their head. For the sake of economy and 
efficiency, organizations as diverse in creed, wealth 
and aim as the American Relief Administration, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Quakers and the Red Cross have 
at last joined hands. Their task is to “avert in- 
credible tragedy” from helpless children; their 
field, Poland, the Balkans, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, and ‘“‘so much of the Russian 
territory as can be reached.” In the light of this 
last phrase—from Col. R. C. Olds, chief commis- 
sioner to Europe of a Red Cross that can hardly 
be said to have pressed its mercies upon the chil- 
dren of Soviet Russia—it is cheering to learn that 
Miss Anna J. Haines, an experienced worker of the 
American Friends Service Committee, is on her way 
through Reval to Moscow, and takes with her 
$100,000 worth of medical supplies to distribute 
there. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH, acting President of the 
Irish Republic, Professor John McNeil, Eamonn 
Duggan, and other Sinn Fein members of Parlia- 
ment have been arrested and it is reported they will 
be interned. It seems that Griffith’s arrest was 
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something a little worse than a surprise to Lloyd 
George, and that other “higher officials” valued 
him as a strong moderating influence in Sinn Fein 
Councils. No reason has been given for his arrest. 
An unnamed “official” —of lesser calibre—has told 
newspaper men that it was the logical sequence of 
the well-known connection, financial and otherwise, 
between the Dail Eirann and the Republican army, 
and the equally well-known connection of the Re- 
publican army with a “very extensive murder cam- 
paign.”” Is it impossible for Dublin Castle to 
realize that men who must be aware how double 
edged a weapon is indiscriminate murder are doing 
their best to discourage it? It is difficult to see 
what part such an arrest plays in British policy— 
whatever that may be. A demonologic view of 
British ways toward Ireland could find—against a 
dark continuous background of burnt creameries 
and murdered men—in such acts as McSwiney’s 
death, the defeat of the inquiry proposal, the assault 
on Devlin, the government’s passive justification of 
reprisals, and lastly the arrest of Arthur Griffith, 
a pattern of well-timed provocation. But there is 
no pattern. There is only Muddle. 


THE Allies are all publicly committed to the 
establishment of Palestine as a Jewish national 
home. They earlier made an agreement—the 
Sykes-Picot treaty, parcelling out the Turkish 
Empire among themselves. It is by the terms of 
this agreement under a newer name that France 
is administering the “mandate” for Syria, within 
boundaries that were arbitrarily drawn before the 
idea of a Jewish Home had taken form. As it 
stands, the southern border of Syria leaves Palestine 
without access to waters without which that parched 
land will continue to be economically sterile. On 
control of the watershed between the Jordan and 
the Litani, and of the course of the Yarmuk, 
depends the economic and political future of 
Palestine. The boundary could be redrawn, 
guarantees of the use of water could be 
given, with no loss to the value of Syria. Fate 
hangs on the French, and reports reach us that re- 
cent negotiations on the part of Zionists, with a 
view to securing from the French, not even more 
territory, but simply concessions as to the use of 
the Litani and Jordan, have met with refusal. Such 
is the peril of a plan to which statesmen of all 
political colors and temperatures were, at its birth, 
fully agreed; a plan so hopeful that Lord Robert 
Cecil could speak of it in these words: “Two great 
constructive results were achieved by the war—the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and the estab- 
lishment of a National Home for the Jewish peop'e 
in Palestine.” 
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The Open Shop Crusade 


N Chicago, at a business men’s convention, one 

of the speakers assures his colleagues that “in a 
little while the union labor man wili be eating out 
of his employer’s hand.” In New York a semi- 
public employment service reports that while jobs 
were plentiful two months ago, “now we are lucky 
if we place one-fifth of those who are seeking 
work.” In Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, every 
other industrial centre in the country, organized 
labor is excitedly whipping together some sort of 
defence against an expected assault by capital. 
Every straw in the wind indicates that a large group 
of dissatisfied employers, taking advantage of a 
moment when it is profitable to suspend production 
rather than dump goods on a falling market, are 
preparing to launch against union labor perhaps 
the greatest offensive of the last dozen years. 

Locally, in this struggle which seems to be im- 
pending, the issues may be varied and complex. 
Nationally, one issue will overshadow all the others. 
Away with the autocracy of labor! will be the battle- 
cry. Give us the Open Shop! Already this cry is 
raised. In a statement that has rallied all those 
employers who want “a show-down,” the chairman 
of the Republican Publicity Association in Wash- 
ington brands the closed shop as “exclusive, mono- 
polistic and domineering.” It is “rule or ruin.’”’ It 
destroys “the independence of the individual,” spells 
disaster for production, transcends, in short, “any- 
thing dreamed of by rapacious monarchs.” 

If an attack upon the unions is in fact impend- 
ing, it will be the most natural thing in the world 
for employers to dub it a crusade for the open shop. 
That battle-cry will be used again, just as it has so 
often been used in the past, because it is the most 
effective anti-union weapon. It can be so phrased 
as to appeal to something Americans have been 
taught to esteem, though not always able to attain: 
freedom of choice for the individual man and 
woman. Why should any man be obliged to “join 
a union” for the privilege of going to work where 
and as he chooses? What is the advantage of get- 
ting rid of one autocracy only to become victim 
of another? 

The answer of many labor leaders, of course, is 
that only by presenting a united front (i. e., through 
the closed shop) can an existing autocracy be done 
away with and the reactionary employer prevented 
from ruling his shop as despot. To banish an 
autocracy that actually exists, it is worth while to 
run the risk of substituting an autocracy that is still 
largely theoretical. Moreover, argue these leaders, 
the risk is never great: since the trade union, un- 
like the factory, is capable of control by popular 
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referendum of its personnel. From this starting- 
point the argument branches off in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. Turn from that argument for the 
moment: how integral a part of labor's fighting 
program has the demand for a closed shop ever 
been? If ‘the menace of the closed shop” is much 
more thaa a paper menace, a bogey to be raised at 
a convenient moment, then the record of industrial 
conflict in America will show that foremost among 
the causes of great strikes has been the demand of 
labor for the closed shop, 

As a matter of fact the record shows nothing of 
the sort. The history of conflict between the union 
and the modern “trust”? dates, perhaps, from 
Homestead (1892). Was the closed shop the is- 
sue of the Homestead strike? No. Carnegie 
Brothers and Company simply warned the unions 
that if they did not accept its wage scale then Car- 
negie Brothersang Company would proceed to deal 
with its employers as individuals. Preservation of 
the union was the definite issue upon which the strike 
began. It lasted five months; ended with the unions 
defeated and the strong-arm tactics of the employer 
justified. Three other great strikes marked that 
troublesome year, and in none of them did the issue 
of the open shop figure any more substantially. The 
miners’ strike in the Coeur d’Aléne district of Idaho, 
still the most spectacular of all industrial struggles 
in America, was a strike against periodic wage re- 
ductions. The switchmen’s strike in Buffalo aimed 
at a ten-hour day. The coal-miners of Tennessee 
struck in protest against the competitive use of con- 
vict labor. Of four great strikes in 1892, strikes 
still fresh in the memory of employers and of labor, 
not one was for the closing of a shop. A threat 
against the life of one union, periodic wage reduc- 
tions for another, a workday of more than ten 
hours, the use of convict labor—these were the 
causes, none too creditable to capital, which pro- 
voked strikes that tied up industry for many months. 

Through the history of industrial conflicts in the 
years which have followed, the story is much the 
same. The Mine Workers’ strike of 1894 was 
directed not towards a closed shop but against a 
further cut in wages. The Pullman strike in Chicago, 
which led to the arrest of Eugene Debs and other 
leaders, and to the calling out of federal troops by 
President Cleveland, was a strike for the restoration 
of wages that had been paid the previous year. 
Where was the closed shop issue at Lowell or at 
Paterson, or in that anthracite coal strike which 
brought President Roosevelt into the controversy? 
Long hours, attempts to reduce wages, attempts to 
destroy every vestige of union labor power—these, 
and not the issue of the closed shop, have been the 
most fruitful causes of industrial warfare in Amer- 
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ica. We have, in the last year or two, had threats 
of strikes on the part of the railway workers. Never 
has the closed shop been the issue, In one instance 
it was hours; in another, wages. We have had a 
strike of coal-miners. The issue, again, was hours 
and wages. We have had a steel strike, four 
months of misery for many thousands of men and 
women; nowhere among the demands of the strik- 
ers was there an ultimatum for the closed shop. It 
was, in fact, for an open shop, in the sense that 
union men might work alongside non-union men in 
blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, that so many work- 
men downed their tools and fought the most power- 
ful trust of modern times. 

In short, those employers who attempt habitually 
to focus the attention of the public on the issue of 
the open shop, and upon that issue to the exclusion 
of every other, are neglecting in their enthusiasm 
those very factors which have steadily been the 
cause of trouble in the past. It is not hard to see 
why this should be the case. Workdays that run 
to twelve hours; shifts that sometimes keep a man 
on duty eighteen hours at a stretch; wages that do 
not match the government’s own figures for an in- 
come necessary to maintain a decent standard of 
living; a policy of discharging able workmen 
simply because they are members of a union, and of 
keeping them out of future jobs by virtue of the 
“black-list”—these are factors productive of in- 
dustrial warfare, but factors which the reactionary 
employer cannot easily justify in the public’s eyes. 
Result: to shift the issue, to conceal his real fears 
and hopes, the reactionary employer dwells upon 
the closed shop and the peril it will bring. 

The issue of the open shop, nine times out of 
ten, is a smoke-screen behind which the reactionary 
employer can mass his guns for a totally different 
sort of attack. That is the first fact to be remem- 
bered as we approach the conflict which is threaten- 
ing today. And the second fact is that responsibility 
for the struggle, if the struggle comes, rests on the 
side of capital. Consider the situation. A com- 
bination of special circumstances has indeed pro- 
duced in many of our larger cities a closed shop in 
the building trades—and the same set of special 
circumstances, we believe, rather than the fact of 
the closed shop itself, has turned those building 
trades into a disgrace to organized labor; but in 
no other industry has the closed shop gone equally 
far, or followed the same set of ethics. The rail- 
way brotherhoods, with power to fight for a closed 
shop, have preferred the open shop, trusting to the 
good sense of non-union workmen to join the 
brotherhood once they witness what it can accom- 
plish for its members. That is generally the case 
wherever union labor is established. Is there one 
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instance today, in the whole country, of a single im- 
portant union threatening to strike for the closing 
of a shop? Labor is nowhere taking the offensive. 
That fact, perhaps, seems too obvious today to be 
worth recording, But later on, if the battle is be- 
gun, the powerful engines of the press will be 
brought into service to prove the whole war was 
willed by union labor. 

Union labor is on the defensive. If the attack 
of the reactionary employers comes, the unions will 
turn of course to the public for assistance. They 
will trust that the public has accepted the principles 
of trade unionism. No doubt the public’s response 
would be heartier had the leaders of union labor 
shown more interest in that factor which the public 
is most interested in. This factor is production. 
And while the old-line chieftains of the American 
Federation of Labor have regularly declared them- 
selves interested in production, they have never pro- 
posed labor’s willingness to undertake part responi- 
bility for it. They have, in fact, done their best to 
beat down proposals like the Plumb Plan which 
aimed at just that responsibility on labor’s part. 
Organized capital would, of course, have fought bit- 
terly against such a change in labor’s status; but by 
broadening the base of their pyramid so as to rep- 
resent in larger measure the interests of the un- 
organized public as well as the organized workers, 
trade union leaders would have entrenched them- 
selves more strongly for the battle which they face 
today. 

Those employers who want to “go to the mat 
with labor” are in an odd position. After inveigh- 
ing against labor for more than two years for its 
failure to increase production, here they are—now 
proposing to cut down production not because the 
world has less need of goods but because they want 
to safeguard prices. Meantime many of these em- 
ployers are preparing to don armor and uphold 
the open shop. What they really mean—had they 
the courage to say it—is that they are preparing 
for an assault upon trade unionism. It will be a 
misfortune if they succeed in breaking union 
strength. Trade unionism is a necessary safeguard 
against exploitation, the one adequate means of 
organizing a supply of labor. When the unions 
have the privilege of coming into any industry on 
a preferential basis (i. e., neither a closed shop nor 
a non-union shop), and when these unions are open 
to any working man or woman who wishes to enlist, 
a premise is established for the growth of demo- 
cratic power. But when that premise has been 





. challenged, when the reactionary employers of the 
country seek a chance to crush the unions, then the 
fight becomes the public’s fight as well as the cause 
of union labor, 
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More News from Russia 


HE defeat of General Wrangel by Soviet 

forces raises once more the question of the 
reliability of news from Russia. Wrangel’s defeat 
was catastrophic. It revealed him as a soldier 
with no real army and no real popular support. 
How far was this situation disclosed by the 
news which reached this country during recent 
months ? 

In August the New Republic published an anal- 
ysis of the news from Russia during the period 
from April, 1917, to April, 1919. For the pur- 
poses of this study the news dispatches of the New 
York Times were chosen. Not because of a desire 
to make a case against the Times particularly, but 
because the Times is representative of a large and 
powerful section of the American nress, a news- 
paper equipped with every f° , ge gathering 
news, and blessed with a repu \ .or not hand- 
ling its news sensationally. 

What our study led us to conclude was that Rus- 
sian news and Russian propaganda were often in- 
terwoven in the columns of the Times. Particu- 
larly was this the case whenever the news dealt 
with the activities of some counter-revolutionary 


General. Then events followed some such course 


as this: 
1. Reporters began to find evidence that the 


counter-revolutionary leader had won genuine sup- 
port and the enduring loyalty of a great body of 
Russian people. 

2. The counter-revolutionary army took the of- 
fensive and advanced into Russia from some part 
of the periphery. 

3. For this advance the news dispatches made 
enthusiastic claims. Moscow and Petrograd were 
often on the point of falling. 

4. Meantime scarcely a word to indicate that 
the counter-revolutionary leader was bothered by 
any mutinies behind his own line, on the part of a 
supposedly loyal populace; instead. 

5. Constant assurance of rebellion in Moscow, 
of insurrection that would end promptly in Soviet 
collapse. 

6. A sudden unexpected, unexplained halt in the 
advance of the new leader. 

7. Relegation of his campaign to smaller type 
and likewise to a less prominent position in the 
news. 

8. Assurance, however, that a better turn was 
coming, and that there was no reason whatever for 
believing he had met defeat. 

9. Sudden and complete collapse of the whole 
counter-revolutionary regime. 

10. Admission in the news that, after all, this 
had never been a genuinely democratic movement, 
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but one in fact engineered by remnants of the old 
order and therefore bound to fail. 
This, we say, was the cycle of events and news 


in the case of Kolchak first, then Denikin. Let us 
bring the record down to date. How did the 
Times report the career of General Baron 


Wrangel? 

It began by painting his adventure as a demo- 
cratic movement. From Paris, on the sth of Au- 
gust, Mr. Walter Duranty cabled to the Times: 
“Wrangel at least is the first of the anti-Bolshevist 
Russian leaders who has shown genuine liberalism 
in his administration.” The American govern- 
ment was interested, and impressed. It had made 
an informal investigation. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press, “information thus far received is de- 
scribed as of a favorable character.” Wrangel 
might reunite all Russia. “It is thought possible 
that the elements clustered about the Russian leader 
may afford a road to the creation of conditions in 
Russia permitting her reacceptance among the 
nations.” 

Regularly, up to the very eve of the debacle, 
Wrangel appeared and reappeared in the columns 
of the Times in the role of democrat. From Se- 
bastopol on August 13th the Associated Press 
cabled that ‘“‘Wrangel’s policy is actually giving the 
land to the peasants and promising that the gov- 
ernment will stand between them and the old own- 
ers and will grant them ‘new papers.’”’ Wrangel 
was winning the peasants to his cause. The Cos- 
sacks, too. A special cable from Washington (dat- 
ed August 19th) recounted “the extent to which 
Wrangel had been able to unite elements in South 
Russia which, under the regime of General Deni- 
kin, were continually involved in internal dis- 
putes which hampered military operations and 
contributed largely to the failure of Denikin’s 
effort.” 

In none of these news dispatches, published with- 
in a few months of Wrangel’s last defeat, was there 
a hint of disaffection behind the lines, of discon- 
tent among the peasants, of threatened trouble in 
the army. Nothing but the most optimistic esti- 
mates. “If Red rule is to be overthrown by bat- 
tle,” said a special cable to the Times from Paris, 
dated August 22nd, “Wrangel, by his character and 
past, is the man to do it.” And two days later 
another cable reported a French officer, just back 
from Sebastopol, declaring that Wrangel was “not 
trying to turn the clock back.” He was “preaching 
liberalism and giving freedom.” To these assur- 
ances the reporter himself added evidence to show 
“just how General Wrangel is winning the sym- 
pathy of even the most independent elements of the 
Russian people.” 
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And yet, despite all this good news, all this as- 
surance of democratic backing for his movement, 
within twelve weeks Wrangel was a fugitive aboard 
a French cruiser in the harbor of Sebastopol—his 
army scattered, his failure one more monument to 
the folly of foreign intervention. What happened 
proved that all the early talk of democratic back- 
ing was nothing more than amiable fiction. Later 
cables told a more realistic story. ‘‘Mutinies in 
General Wrangel’s army brought about his sud- 
den defeat,’’ declared a cable to the Times from 
Sebastopol, November 14th; there was disaffection 
behind the lines, rebellion on the part of those 
peasants who had been won by Wrangel’s demo- 
cratic program. In a cable from Paris dated No- 
vember 15th, Mr. Duranty explained the great 
defeat—- Mr. Duranty who three months _be- 
fore had declared Wrangel to be “the first of 
the anti-Bolshevist Russian leaders who has shown 


genuine liberalism in administration.” And now 
he said: 

The causes of Wrangel’s disaster are the same as in 
the case of Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenich—graft, in- 
competence, jealousy and reaction. The Baltic General, 
for all his own capacity, has been ruined by success. His 


occupation of Taurida Province brought down upon the 
Crimea a horde of adventurers, merchants and support- 
ers of the old regime. Even the dispatches of friendly 
French correspondents revealed the wretched truth. 

Soldiers at the front were barefoot and coatless in 
the freezing Autumn winds, while civilians in Sebastopol 
wore greatcoats sent from France for the army. Mu- 
nitions failed to reach the front, and peasants, before 
friendly, were alienated by reports that the land given 
them would be taken back. The widespread rumor that 
Grand Duke Michael would be chosen Czar struck the 
knell of doom six weeks ago—the arch effort of the re- 
actionaries was the precursor of defeat. . . . 


Here, then, is one parallel between the report- 
ing of Wrangel’s regime and the reporting of Kol- 
chak’s and Denikin’s: not until the entire movement 
had collapsed was there a hint in the news that 
anything like mutiny and rebellion was to be ex- 
pected. It took a cataclysm to show that Wrangel’s 
democratic reputation in the press had not won him 
democratic support-at home. 

There is a second parallel, in the reporting of 
Wrangel’s adventures in the field. 

During the summer months, when Soviet troops 
were diverted to the western front, Wrangel had 
been able to move his forces north from the Black 
Sea with comparatively little opposition. As is al- 
ways the case with counter-revolutionary Generals, 
he took prisoners regularly and in large numbers. 
His captures, as reported in the columns of the 
Times during the period from early June to the end 
of August, amounted to no less than 1,173 guns 
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and 58,000 prisoners. On August 20th the French 
Foreign Office announced that he had begun “an 
offensive on a wide front,” “with good progress 
everywhere.” Four days later Wrangel himself re- 
ported that on the front opposite him “great 
uprisings against the Bolsheviki had occurred.” 
And to a correspondent of the Times, that 
day, a French officer declared “Wrangel is the 
most serious danger that has threatened the So- 
viet regime.” 

Early in September, to be sure, the Associated 
Press announced certain reverses for Wrangel’s 
troops. But these reports were followed by renew- 
ed success. On September 8th Wrangel was men- 
acing a great Soviet army base. A few days later, 
a battle for Taurida ended in “the total defeat of 
the Bolsheviki.” (Times, September 13th.) On 
the 20th Wrangel was again menacing the same 
Soviet army base (Alexandrovsk) which he had 
menaced twelve days earlier. Lenin, according to 
“reports from Russia’ reaching Paris October 2nd, 
was “disturbed” by Wrangel’s progress. Prison- 
ers had been accumulating with spectacular regular- 
ity: 12,000 on September 22nd; 20,000 on the 
23rd; 10,000 more on October 1st. The Soviet 
armies, declared the Times on October 4th, were 
“defeated and crumbling away.” A week later, 
headlines announced: “Reds Ask Peace With 
Wrangel.” 

There the good news ended. The transition 
from victor to vanquished was abrupt and unex- 
plained. Two days after headlines had announced 
a Soviet delegation on its way to sue for peace, a 
brief dispatch from Constantinople reported in a 
single sentence that Soviet troops had occupied 
Mariupol and Berdiansk, on the Sea of Azov. 
These two ports were fifty miles south of that 
Soviet base (Alexandrovsk) which Wrangel had 
on two occasions menaced; their capture fore- 
shadowed an encircling movement that might en- 
gulf him. It was apparent, a few days later, when 
the Associated Press reported Soviet troops in 
Perekop, that the pincers movement was closing in 
on the other side. 

By every rule of warfare the campaign in South 
Russia was near an end. The Associated Press 
reported that Wrangel’s centre had been “broken,” 
while ‘“‘the wings of his army apparently have been 
crushed.’”’ But just as, when disaster threatened 
Kolchak and Denikin, encouraging explanations 
were rushed into print to bolster up the myth of a 
new dictator-savior, so on the present occasion came 
fresh assurance in the news. The centre had been 
broken, the wings crushed; but, one day later, 
headlines in the Times declared: ‘‘Wrangel’s Re- 
treat Called Strategic.” It had all been planned 
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ahead of time, according to a Paris cable. Wran- 
gel’s friends explained that his centre and flanks 
had been smashed “in conformity with a precon- 
certed strategical plan by which he purposed to 
realign his forces in the lower Don and Crimean 
regions.” 

But optimism could not turn the tide. Soviet 
troops pursued Wrangel down into that Black Sea 
peninsula which had been his base. There was one 
more flash of hope. ‘“Wrangel Lets Reds Rush 
Into His Trap,” declared headlines on November 
7th. But a week later there was no trap left. This 
time the headlines said: “‘Wrangel Beaten.” The 
campaign in South Russia was ended. A campaign 
much like Kolchak’s and Denikin’s it had been— 
so far as its reporting was concerned: in victory, 
prophecy that Wrangel might be the man to over- 
throw the Soviets; in defeat, assurance that a bet- 
ter turn was coming; finally, without warning, sud- 
den and complete disaster. 

There remains one other respect in which the 
news of these last days in Russia may be compared 
with news of Kolchak and Denikin. How many 
times, during this most recent period, was the 
Soviet regime in Moscow immediately on the point 
of collapsing? Reports of internal crisis in 
Soviet Russia have always been most frequent 
when some counter-revolutionary General was 
in the field. 

Wrangel’s chances of success, like Kolchak’s and 
Denikin’s, were made to seem more plausible by 
constant repetition of the adversities of his op- 
ponents. Particularly was this the case during the 
last three and a half months while Wrangel was 
still upon the scene—August to the middle of 
December. 

In the first place, there were prophecies: Mr. 
Colby’s, for instance, that “Bolshevism in Russia 
is on its last legs’’; Mr. David R. Francis’s, that 
“the Soviet Government at Moscow would go to 
pieces in six months”; and the somewhat more 
cautious prediction of Mr. Root that the end would 
come “in a comparatively short time.” For publish- 

ing material of this sort there is of course no criti- 
cism to be made of the Times. What Mr. Colby, 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Root say about Russia is 
usually wrong but always “‘news.’’ But the Times 
was not content with the ordinary run of prophecies 
emanating from definite sources. It was in the 
market for prophecies of the right sort, wherever 
they might mature. On August 28th, under head- 
lines reading “Hear Fall of Soviet is Now Im- 
minent,” it printed a rumor issuing from some un- 
known source in Petrograd, via Copenhagen. On 
October 3rd Mr. Duranty, in a special cable, re- 
ported the “growing belief” in France that Soviet 
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rule would ‘“‘crumble before the end of winter.” 
On October 10th a reporter of the Times found 
that “close students of the situation” in Washing- 
ton now believed the Soviet collapse might “take 
place any day.” And on August 3rd another re- 
porter induced a Tsarist General to turn out an 
article ‘specially for the New York Times,” giv- 
ing ‘“‘a measured opinion from inside knowledge of 
the strength of Bolshevist-held Russia.” The 
General’s conclusion was that the Soviets were go- 
ing under. 

Finally, more frequent even than such prophecies, 
were the accounts of rebellion actually begun. It 
would require a good deal of space to describe these 
accounts in detail. It is perhaps enough to say 
that on August 24th rebellion was “breaking out 
in many parts of Russia”; Siberia was rising in re- 
volt on August 29th, and again on September 9th; 
six Bolshevist Commissars were drowned in the 
River Neva on September 15th, two more slain 
October 3rd; factory workers were up in arms 
against the Soviets on October 3rd and again on 
October 6th; there were mutinies reported in the 
army October 3rd, in the navy November 11th, 
among the peasants October 6th, October roth, 
and again October 19th; Moscow was in rebellion 
on October 14th, October 16th—and by October 
30th “in a state of siege.” More than twenty 
times, in a space of three months, the Times pub- 
lished accounts of riot and revolution, assurance 
of impending downfall. 

It is no cause of ours to take issue with the 
prophets. They may well prove right, those of 
them who were not too specific in their dates. What 
we do question is the truth of many of the reports 
of revolution, of a crisis so acute as to threaten im- 
mediate collapse, and of the emphasis that is at- 
tached to all of them. Since November, 1917, we 
have been fed on rumors. Rumors, always, of an 
immediate disintegration of the Soviets. All we 
can say is that these rumors fit no better with a 
Soviet government able, despite economic break- 
down, to crush Wrangel, than they do with a gov- 
ernment able to defeat Kolchak and Denikin de- 
spite their foreign arms. Such rumors are, in short, 
only the other side of the practice of consistently 
overvaluating each new counter-revolutionary. By 
stimulating the belief that the Soviet government 
was entirely transitory, they have encouraged 
Americans to believe that there was no need of im- 
mediately revaluating our own policy first of inter- 
vention and then of know-nothingism. The Soviet 
government has not been entirely transitory. Three 
years of stupidity on our part, and the consequent 
suffering of many Russian men and women, should 
have taught us that. 
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At Geneva 


HE correspondents at Geneva have to a large 

extent sent home reports which show the 
Assembly doing or not doing what their newspapers 
have hoped or feared the League would or would 
not do. Mr. Hearst’s correspondent sees in the 
friendliness to Austria a dark plot by the House of 
Morgan; the socialist New York Call notes action 
unfavorable to Soviet Russia; Mr. Charles Selden 
writing as a pro-League liberal emphasizes the un- 
mistakably generous temper of the great majority; 
Mr. Lawrence Hills in a series of really excellent 
dispatches to the New York Herald stresses those 
matters which the Republicans have stressed the 
most. 

Until the documents of the meeting reach this 
country it is not possible to make an accurate picture 
of the mentality of the conference. But it is pos- 
sible even now to select a few tendencies revealed 
at Geneva and certain to influence world affairs for 
some time to come. It is clear, for example, that 
in spite of its forty-one members the League is only 
half a League. The United States, Russia, and the 
former enemy states comprise perhaps a quarter of 
mankind. Their importance is greater than the 
figures indicate, for these peoples are all of them 
active influences in world politics, whereas a large 
fraction of those nominally represented, such as the 
Indians and Chinese, are passive. About half of 
the internationally effective peoples are in the 
League, and about half outside. But of the inter- 
nationally effective governments all but three or 
four are in. 

That the League must include all governments 
if it is to succeed, few will deny. The correspond- 
ents are in no doubt as to why the central Powers 
are not in. They are not in because they have not 
fulfilled the obligations imposed upon them at Paris. 
They are not in because the Treaties of Versailles 
and of Sevres are not executed. They are excluded 
from joining because the immediate beneficiaries of 
those treaties virtually demand that the League as 
a whole shall insist on the enforcement of those 
treaties. That the League as a whole will not do, 
and the beneficiaries alone cannot do. 

There has thus arisen a sharp division between 
those who want the League and those who want the 
Treaty, backed by the League. On one side stand 
most of the small Powers together with Britain and 
Italy; on the other France and her allies in the 
Balkans and eastern Europe. This conflict has 
deadlocked all progress towards the reduction of 
armaments, for the beneficiaries of the treaties 
rightly regard Europe under the treaties as an arm- 
ed camp, and not as a cooperative society of nations. 
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This question of the treaties is therefore critical 
in the life of the League, and until it is solved by 
a revision which looks toward the reconciliation of 
France and Germany, the League will not really 
have been constituted. It will not have been con- 
stituted because so long as the terms of that settle- 
ment remain the prime objective of French policy, 
Europe cannot seriously demobilize and the French 
quest of military alliances in the Balkanized centre 
of Europe will go on. That brings with it a con- 
tinuation of intrigue all along the borders of Rus- 
sia, for these French alliances are aimed both at 
Germany and at Russia. They will not end until 
there is a reconciliation with Germany and a peace 
with Russia. And until they end the bigger part of 
continental Europe will be outside the League, and 
all of Europe will remain heavily armed. 

This frustrates the recovery of the world, and 
brings heavy burdens to every people. The small 
Powers at Geneva, with the exception of a few di- 
rectly involved, showed as clearly as they dared 
that they do not approve this continuing disturbance 
of the peace. But under the terms of the Covenant 
they are not in a position to prevent it, for the real 
power of the League is centred in the Council, and 
not in the Assembly. The Assembly is the lower 
house blocked by the hereditary aristocracy of the 
Council. The Assembly therefore very soon showed 
a desire to bring the Council under its control by 
making membership in the Council elective and by 
making deliberations public. 

This is by far the most important tendency re- 
vealed at Geneva. It illustrates one of the persist- 
ent difficulties of international organization. The 
difficulty is whether in world conferences states shall 
be equal, or whether population and importance 
shall be roughly equal. ‘The small states believe 
in the equality of states; the great states believe in 
the equality of the forces represented. The framers 
of the American Constitution solved this question 
in the House and Senate. But that scheme is not 
applicable to the world at present for many obvious 
reasons. The framers of the Covenant attempted 
to solve it by concentrating authority in the Counci! 
and giving the five victorious Powers permanent 
seats. It was a frank recognition of a privileged 
position arising out of superior forcé. 

There is enough equity in the arrangement to 
make it acceptable if the privileged position is not 
abused. But just because the privileged Powers 
are tied to a treaty which overshadows the League, 
some of them are bound to abuse their privilege. 
In view of what they bring to the League in the way 
of force, the world could endure their privilege if 
it were possible to regard them roughly as dis- 
interested friends of the League. That is just what 
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they are not. They are the representatives of a 
very special interest. 

And yet if the small states insist on depriving 
them of their privileges, it is more than likely that 
the League will break up. The peoples of the great 
states will not unreservedly put themselves in the 
hands of a scratch majority of small nations, especi- 
ally when they know so well that smallness is no 
guarantee of fairness. Therefore, the small Powers 
will, if they are wise, not attempt the revolutionary 
task of ejetiing the big states. They cannot do it 
without wrecking the League. 

A better course for them is to accept for the pres- 
ent the special position of the great Powers; to try 
to increase the moral prestige of the Assembly, and 
then to work for a public opinion throughout the 
world which will remove those treaty entanglements 
that frustrate the Council. The small Powers 
can do an enormous work to that end, and by doing 
it they will do more to make the League inclusive, 
and semi-democratic, and effective, than they can 
possibly do by insisting on their doctrine of the 
equality of states. 

What lesson is there here for America? Is it 
not that if she is to accomplish anything in the 
League, she must enter the League unembarrassed 
by the Treaty which makes France the source of 
greatest conflict, and prevents Britain from show- 
ing more than a furtive interest in the reconciliation 
of peoples and the universality of the League? Is 
it not clear that she must ultimately enter the 
League as free as Norway or Switzerland or 
Argentina? Surely it is not beyond the power of 
diplomatic negotiation to translate into some sort 
of reservation, a plain statement of that freedom 
from entanglement which is demanded both by the 
facts in Europe and by the will of the American 
voters. 
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Liberalism vs. War 


The editor of the New Republic is profoundly dis- 
tressed to discover that liberalism has undergone an 
eclipse since 1912 when the bulk of the Progressives 
turned to Wilson as their Moses. Mr. Croly attributes 
this eclipse chiefly “to the unreality which liberals have 
allowed to pervade liberalism.” Close at hand is a 
much clearer and better reason. The temporary knell 
of American liberalism was sounded the minute its false 
leader put it into the war. This fact naturally does 
not appeal to the New Republic, because its editors have 
boasted that they helped to put the country into the 
struggle. ... 

The Nation of November 3rd, 1920. 


drestic interpretation upon the relation between 

liberalism and war. The two are absolutely 
incompatible. Liberalism necessarily languishes in 
so far as it approves of war and necessarily 
thrives in so far as it opposes war. The rule ap- 
plies to all liberalism and to all war, and it pro- 
vides, consequently, a standard with which to meas- 
ure the behavior of liberals during the late war. 
The existing eclipse of liberalism is due, not to the 
war itself or to any essential defect of liberal doc- 
trine and practice as clues to human liberation, but 
to the unnecessary endorsement of the war by liber- 
als. If they had chosen to oppose the war, liberal- 
ism instead of suffering from an eclipse, would now 
shine like a star in the Heavens for the guidance 
of those who are seeking salvation. 

This interpretation of the relation between liber- 
alism and war seems to be finding favor with an 
increasing number of people and under the cir- 
cumstances its popularity is not unnatural. Con- 
sidering the nature of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the grave probability of future wars and the ir- 
remediable calamities which are in consequence 
overtaking the lives of so many innocent and help- 
less human beings, pro-war liberals have much to 
explain. They usually explain it by dwelling on 
the greater calamities which would have resulted 
from the refusal to fight and the retort has manifest 
force. But it is not sufficient. Pro-war liberals 
were not satisfied with the defeat of German mili- 
tarism. They insisted on military victory as the 
necessary agency of certain positive political pur- 
poses; and up to date they have not succeeded in 
accomplishing as the result of victory any of these 
positive political benefits. Moreover they are for 
the most part blind or indifferent to the damage 
which their failure has done to the credit of tradi- 
tional liberalism. In view of this apparent ignor- 
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ance of their own failure by so many pro-war liber- 
als, it is no wonder that the dogma of the absolute 
incompatibility between liberalism and war is com- 
ing to the surface. If they wish to restore their 
credit, they will have to pay more attention to the 
discrepancies in their record. ‘They will have to 
either shift liberalism to new and stronger ground 
or repair the manifest breaches in their defenses. 

Liberals deserve the eclipse from which liberal- 
ism is suffering. But they do not deserve it merely 
because they did not oppose the war. When the 
war came, they were in no position effectively and 
creditably to oppose it. Liberalism had not lived 
up to the opportunities and the necessities of its 
own ideal. By neglecting to contrive a positive 
moral and political substitute for war, it had con- 
demned itself in the event of a general war to a 
Hobson's choice. The choice did not consist, as 
the Nation implies, between a clear good and an 
unmitigated evil but between two evils, of which 
the greater was not necessarily the will to fight 
on the side of the western Powers. 

It is the business of liberals to use science for 
the purpose of humanizing man in society. In so 
far as the promoters of such an ideal find a suff- 
cient excuse for endorsing war, the compulsion con- 
stitutes a grave impeachment of liberalism. Yet 
the endorsement of any war does not sound the 
“knell” of any and all liberalism. The sense in 
which war sounds the “knell” of liberalism depends 
upon the specific meanings which we attach to the 
words “war” and “liberalism.” When war and 
the preparation for war become equivalent to sys- 
tematic and authoritative militarism, war does 
sound not merely the temporary but the permanent 
“knell” of anything like liberalism. But wars 
sometimes occur without creating or implying 
militarism or at least without implying the kind 
and amount of militarism which is dangerous to 
our traditional anaemic liberalism. Wars have 
even occurred whose purposes and effects are in- 
imical to militarism and helpful in the long run 
to what is known as liberalism. In this class I 
should place the war which Great Britain carried 
on against Napoleonic imperialism, the war which 
Napoleon III waged against Austria-Hungary on 
behalf of north Italian independence and the war 
which Lincoln insisted on fighting in order to pre- 
vent the South from perpetuating the institution 
of slavery on American soil. 

If war may sometimes constitute from the point 
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of view of existing liberalism the less of two evils, 
it cannot be as fatal for liberals to approve of a 
war and as profitable for them to oppose a war 
as the Nation alleges. It depends on the war. 
In the instances of the Crimean and the Boer Wars, 
groups of British liberals increased their own credit 
and did a little something to vindicate liberalism 
by opposing unjustifiable appeals to arms. But the 
two instances do not establish the rule. Although I 
admire Charles James Fox for his sympathy with the 
French Revolution and the precocious gallantry of 
his devotion to liberal ideals, his opposition to the 
dogged British determination to fight Napoleon I 
was, I think, an example of poor judgment. Take 
another case. Admitting that the American gov- 
ernment could and should have avoided the Spanish- 
American War, its support by liberals did not sound 
the “knell” of contemporary American liberalism. 
On the contrary the very man who most enthusias- 
tically approved the morality of forcing war on 
Spain in order to liberate Cuba was the man who 
during the following fourteen years contributed 
more than any other political leader to the immedi- 
ate vitality of American liberalism. 

Coming down to our own day the “knell” which 
has sounded for progressivism in this country is 
no doubt associated with American participation 
in the Great War. Yet, so far as I can see, the 
approval or the disapproval by progressives of 
American belligerency has little or nothing to do 
with this particular doom. In America and Great 
Britain the majority of liberals approved the war 
and a minority opposed it. But the dissenting 
minority are just as deservedly and completely suf- 
fering from an eclipse as are the orthodox majority. 
In the case of the socialists in America the majority 
opposed the war and a minority approved it. But 
the dissenting majority are suffering from the same 
kind of political impotence as are the complacent 
majority. The pacifist socialists are as much di- 
vided among themselves and are as incapable of 
digging out of their minds a positive moral com- 
pensation for war as are the pro-war liberals. After 
a careful survey of the position of liberalism in all 
countries where a liberal party existed at the out- 
break of the war, I am unable to trace any superior- 
ity in enlightenment, prestige, serviceability or au- 
thority to anti-war as compared to pro-war liberals. 
The plain fact is that the Great War caught liber- 
alism unprepared just as it caught socialism, capi- 
talism, democracy and the Christian Church un- 
prepared. In the midst of the general ruin the less 
credit any group of liberals takes for holding to 
one particular line of action, the more likely they 
are to understand why liberalism has failed to reap 
the fruits of victory, why it is now impotent and 
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how it can in the future do more to redeem the 
promise which it has held out to the peoples of the 
enhancement of human life in this world. 

The Great War was not an episode in the history 
of mankind for which a nation or an individual 
could escape responsibility by being too good to 
fight. It originated in a fundamental delinquency 
of Christian civilization, the moral penalty of which 
both liberals and conservatives, bourgeois and 
socialists must necessarily share. The civilized 
peoples of the west had allowed the appropriation 
of their noblest modern achievement, which is the 
increase of knowledge and the improvement of 
technology, by irresponsible centres of class and 
national power. They had permitted, that is, an 
increasing divorce between science and religion at 
the very moment when science was better qualified 
than ever before either to liberate or to oppress 
mankind. The consequences of this divorce were 
particularly tragic in the case of liberals and Chris- 
tians. For liberalism is an attempt to use knowl- 
edge in the interest of human fulfillment, and 
without the ultimate integrity and the complete 
conviction which only the service of religious truth 
could bring, liberalism was bound to flinch from 
dealing with the deeper emergencies of civilization. 
As for Christians, in so far as Christianity con- 
cerned itself with human fulfillment in this world, 
the dedication of science to the satisfaction of dis- 
tracting secular interests condemned the Christian 
Church to impotence. 

When the Great War came it revealed with awful 
emphasis and finality the lack of integrity in the 
authoritative moral standards of modern civiliza- 
tion. It imposed a distressing choice both on 
Christians and liberals, but it certainly did not im- 
pose on them the moral necessity of non-participa- 
tion. For a nation or an individual to refuse to 
play a positive part in the unfulfilled moral conflict 
of their civilization because of a conscientious ob- 
jection to war in general was not unlike a refusal 
to participate in a worldly life because of a con- 
scientious objection to the Fall of Man. I do not 
mean by the analogy that a small people like the 
Dutch or the Swiss who were privileged to stay out 
were under any obligation to go in. Neither am 
I claiming that the conscientious objector should 
not have followed the dictates of his conscience. But 
the peoples which stayed out escaped the common 
liability only because they happened to be insignifi- 
cant centres of organized political and industrial 
power; and the conscientious objector was a suff- 
ciently close analogue of the virgin who could not 
preserve her purity without committing suicide. 
The nation or the individual which escaped was 
lucky, but under the circumstances the price of its 
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good furtune was impotence. Although the suffer- 
ings of the conscientious objector were honorable 
to the sufferers, their tears will not water the soil 
of a new and more humane civilization. 

If there is any truth in this, it applies particularly 
to the case of America and of individual Americans. 
There was nothing in our history which prepared 
us or forced us to participate in the war. On the 
contrary the ancestors of millions of Americans 
crossed the Atlantic partly to escape this kind of 
liability. We went in apparently more as a matter 
of deliberate choice than did any other people. 
Yet the decision was not as much a matter of choice 
as it seemed. Although the American people had 
displayed a more active interest in avoiding war 
than had the European peoples, they had never 
travelled far in providing a positive substitute for 
it. They had never qualified themselves by superior 
moral energy and enlightened humanity to escape 
from the fatal liability to accept war at times as the 
less of two evils and an effective agency for the ac- 
complishment of their national purposes. Their 
comparatively pacific point of view was born of a 
happy accident of geographical position, and when 
the Great War came, this accident waxed insignifi- 
cant compared with the equally cherished accident 
of their huge size. The American nation happened 
to be a centre of political industrial and military 
power of unique importance. Its interference in 
the war on one or the other side was certain to be 
decisive. Its refusal to interfere in the war was 
certain to be no less decisive. In a real sense it 
could not stay out. If the American government 
had refused to fight after one belligerent had 
threatened the maritime routes upon the inviolabil- 
ity of which American security rested, Americans 
would have had to shoulder a plain responsibility 
for the victory of militarism. The refusal would 
not have made for pacification either in this country 
or in Europe. On the contrary the morally aggres- 
sive fraction of the American people would have 
been so chagrined by the frustration of its pugnacity 
that they could and would have used the victory 
of militarism in Europe in order to cultivate mili- 
tarism in America. 

A growing apprehension of the decisive effect of 
American economic power upon the issue of the 
war, no matter whether the nation went in or 
stayed out, persuaded the editors of the New 
Republic as early as the spring of 1916 to urge 
American intervention, but intervention conditioned 
on the acceptance by the Allies of a program of 
international conciliation. A year later the inter- 
vention actually took place. The President pre- 
ceded it with a declared program which looked in 
the direction of ultimate conciliation France, 
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Great Britain and Italy never accepted this pro- 
gram and the American government never pressed 
them to accept it. This radical diversity of aims 
persisted until the end of the fighting. When the 
victory came the divergent political purposes pre- 
vented the embodiment of a program of pacification 
in the Treaty of Peace in spite of the clear and 
specific obligation to do so under the terms of the 
armistice. The plan of the pro-war American 
liberals failed in its immediate object; and those 
who had contended for intervention in the expecta- 
tion that American influence would make for per- 
manent pacification must admit to a serious mis- 
calculation. They had urged their countryman 
to abandon a cherished national tradition and 
pay a terrific price for the purpose of promoting 
world peace and after the price was paid they 
were unable to obtain the delivery of the promised 
goods. 

The miscalculation in my own case consisted 
chiefly in false anticipation of what the psychology 
of the American people would be under the strain 
of fighting in a world war. Realizing their com- 
paratively pacific attitude, their indisposition to 
intervene in a European quarrel and their freedom 
from many of the interests, the traditions and the 
institutions which characterized the European 
power states, I assumed that they would preserve 
even during so terrible a war a somewhat dis- 
interested American point of view. I assumed that 
the American people would take as much interest 
in the declared political objects of the war as they 
would in their exertions on behalf of military vic- 
tory. These suppositions proved to be wrong. Al- 
though the President continued to wave his pro- 
gram of pacification as a justification for paying 
the utmost price for military victory, the American 
nation as a whole thought only of victory and little 
of its supposed political objects; and as long as the 
fighting lasted both the government and public 
opinion were intoxicated with propaganda and dis- 
couraged any attempt to clarify and to popularize 
the politics of the war by honest discussion. When 
victory came the American people were both di- 
vided and unenlightened as to the best method of 
turning it to account. President Wilson sailed for 
France severely handicapped by the opposition and 
misunderstanding of his fellow-countrymen. The 
insecurity of his position betrayed him into the fatal 
error of consenting to a vindictive Treaty which 
rendered future inter-class and international wars 
inevitable in payment for the acceptance by Europe 
of a League to guarantee nominal peace. But by 


this time he had entirely lost touch with his fellow- 
countrymen. They had quickly reacted from their 
artificially hot fit-of pro-European belligerency and 
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had replaced it with a cold suspicion of European 
entanglements. They interpreted the League, not 


_as a League of Peace, but as an effort to impose on 


America a permanent obligation to send American 
soldiers to fight in European quarrels. As soon as 
they got a chance they repudiated the League with- 
out paying any attention to the solemn warning of 
President Wilson that they thereby rendered un- 
fruitful the American treasure and blood which 
they had spent so lavishly in France. 

Are we justified in concluding as a result of the 
election that the effort to move towards the goal 
of permanent pacification by the route of American 
intervention has proved to be an utter failure? I 
do not believe we are. The issue remains open. 
The pro-war liberals anticipated that by going into 
war explicitly on behalf of a pacific purpose, the 
American people would pledge themselves to sup- 
port a positive substitute for war as a solvent of 
international quarrels and an agency of internation- 
al action. That idea is far from dead. It has 
more vitality than it had previous to American 
intervention. The American people are recovering 
from their war neurosis. As the memory of it 
fades away they are regaining some of their visions. 
They are waking up to the consequences and the 
responsibilities of their part in the victory. They 
have rejected the specific plan whereby President 
Wilson proposed to redeem the responsibility, but 
while rejecting the plan they are moving plainly 
in the direction of recognizing the obligation. For 
they rejected the League in part at least because, 
as they were told, it did not redeem the obligation, 
and during the course of the election discussion the 
opponents of the League, except a few utter irre- 
concilables, came more and more explicitly to ac- 
knowledge the need of the cooperation by Amer- 
icans with European nations in providing an effect- 
ive substitute for war. If the Harding administra- 
tion fails to move in the direction of permanent 
pacification, it will frustrate a wish of the American 
people which will hereafter become increasingly 
articulate and aggressive. 

The positive and the permanent justification of 
American intervention from the liberal point of 
view consists in the extent to which it committed 
America to initiating and participating in the com- 


_ ing experiments in pacific international organiza- 


tion. Non-intervention would have confirmed an 
unreal isolation, the excuse for which could only 
consist in an equally unreal and offensive claim to 
American moral superiority. Intervention was an 


irrevocable acknowledgement by America of the 
existence of a joint destiny for America and Europe 
and a joint responsibility for the delinquencies of 
civilization and for the welfare of the peoples. It 
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gave reality to ties, debts and common memories 
which will prevent the American people from re- 
suming the irresponsibility of their former attitude. 
It associates one of the most strenuous flights of 
the American national consciousness with an effort, 
made in alliance with a part of Europe, to keep the 
peace among nations. The association may fade 
away, but it will not fade away as long as the 
American people continue to cherish liberal and 
humane ideals as an essential part of their national 
democratic tradition. 

In this sense pro-war liberalism has a case, but 
it is a precarious case of which its advocates have 
no reason to feel certain or proud. For that rea- 
son they are, in so far as they realize the vulner- 
ability of their own position, bound in honor to do 
what they can to prepare in other ways against a 
repetition of the disaster of a general war and of 
a Hobson’s choice between two evils. There are 
other ways in which they can prepare. An inter- 
national association for the preservation of peace 
is not the only or even the most promising means 
of doing away with war as a plausible agency for 
the accomplishment of purposes in themselves de- 
sirable. It is still more important, as our experi- 
ence in the late war so clearly proved, to build up 
within nations centres of moral self-possession 
which may help to make them too good to fight 
in the one realistic meaning of that phrase. A 
nation which is too good to fight must be able and 
willing to accomplish by other and more humane 
instruments the desirable objects which the world 
has hitherto accomplished by war. The vitality 
of any international association for the prevention 
of war will depend upon the extent to which human 
people can build up an enduring foundation for 
peace in the moral and social psychology of the 
participating nations. 

The article on the Eclipse of Progressivism 
which the Nation dismissed with a sneer was an 
unpretentious attempt to indicate the route where- 
by the American national consciousness could at- 
tain a valid moral and psychological substitute for 
war and a foundation of peace. It dealt, indeed, 
with war between classes rather than war between 
nations, but it clearly aimed at the conclusion that 
a nation which can overcome war between classes 
will have attained a degree of moral self-possession 
which will enable it to invalidate the moral and 
political pretexts for wars between nations. The 
authorization by conscious collective consent of 
semi-independent but cooperating classes within a 
nation erects the surest safeguard against the kind 
of headstrong mob rule in»which war so often 
originates and whose flare-up in this country during 
the recent war was so largely responsible for the 
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disappointing end of its crusade in Europe. The 
class whose increasing recognition as an estate in 
the American Republic will help most effectively 
to create a better moral and social balance in 
American national life is that of the salaried and 
wage-earning workers. It was British labor, allied 
in part with British liberalism and organized both 
for political and economic action, which recently 
forbade the British government either to continue 
or to resume hostilities against Russia. With this 
object lesson particularly in mind my purpose was to 
arouse American liberals to the need of purging 
our own liberalism of its existing association with 
a dominant class whose psychology is determined 
by the practice of acquisition and exclusive posses- 
sion and whose interests are opposed to the fulfill- 
ment of a humane liberal ideal. In attributing the 
present eclipse of progressivism to the “unreality 
which liberals have fastened on liberalism’ I was 
referring explicitly to their inability to transcend 
class shibboleths and their consequent bondage in 
the end to a psychology of disassociation and a law 
of irreconcilable conflict. 

Assuming that the editor of the Nation calls 
himself a liberal, he has challenged this explanation 
of the eclipse of American liberalism only to con- 
firm it. His dissent is a perfect product of the un- 
real attitude towards fundamental issues which so 
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frequently condemns liberalism not only to im- 
potence but to peevish and irrelevant fault-finding. 
He did not stop to consider the reasons I had urged 
in favor of the proposed explanation and the re- 
lation of those reasons to the future prevention of 
war, but jumped immediately to a “clearer and 
better’ reason. This clearer and better reason 
proved to be a dogma about the antagonism between 
all liberalism and all war which erroneously as- 
sumed that both liberalism and war were fixed 
quantities and which by failing to discriminate be- 
tween adequate and inadequate liberalism prevented 
the word from standing in this connection for 
significant reality. Liberalism must obtain reality 
from the ability of liberals to place knowledge at 
the service of human liberation. But liberals who 
propose to get rid of war by conscious dissent while 
at the same time ignoring its roots in moral and 
social psychology are seeking human liberation by 
cultivating obscurantism rather than enlightenment. 
They must in the end either compromise with war 
or impotently protest aganst it. They do not bring 
to the task of human amelioration in this world 
the knowledge of human nature and the ability to 
control its individual and social behavior which 
enables them to put up a successful contest against 
the object of their own detestation. 
HERBERT CROLY 


Industrial China 


OWHERE in the world is the difference 
N bees industrious and industrial as great 

as in China. The industriousness of the 
Chinese is proverbial. Industrially, they are in the 
earliest stages of the revolution from domestic to 
machine production, and from transportation on 
the necks of men (and women and children) to the 
freight car. The necks of men:—for while the 
bulk of goods in central China is doubtless carried 
by its marvellous system of water-ways, yet when- 
ever winds fail the boats are towed with ropes at- 
tached to the shoulders of men—and women and 
children. On the Grand Canal, you can sometimes 
count forty persons from ten years up tugging at 
a rope attached to the mast of some clumsy junk. 
Even a Ruskin if abruptly placed in strictly medi- 
aeval economic conditions might be forced to ad- 
mit that there are two sides to the humanity of the 
steam locomotive. And the indiscriminate ad- 


mirers of the mediaeval guild might learn some- 
thing from a study of the workings of its Chinese 
counterpart. 


My last six weeks have been spent in travelling 
through the Province of Kiangsu. Shanghai is 
located in this province and it is industrially and 
commercially the most advanced in China, the one 
with the most mills, railways and foreign trade. 
For details and statistics the reader may go to 
consular reports, trade journals etc. This article 
has a humbler task. Its aim is merely to record 
impressions which seem to me to be indicative of 
the problems China has to face during the years of 
its oncoming accelerated industrial transformation. 

The fifteen towns visited are scattered from the 
extreme north to the extreme south of the province; 
strictly speaking, two of them lie in the province 
of Chekiang to the south. The towns fall into four 
groups. The first contains the treaty ports, where 
foreign merchants have come in, where foreign 
capital is concentrated, and where foreign methods, 
though usually subjected to Chinese conditions in 
the form of acceptance of the compradore as a 
middleman, set the pace. For technical commercial 
purposes, from a statistical point of view, these 
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towns of which Shanghai is the most important, 
are doubtless the most interesting. From a social 
point of view they are the least interesting, except 
as one may want to make a study of the contact of 
two civilizations meeting with but one common ob- 
ject—the making of money. 

Otherwise they are chiefly significant as reveal- 
ing an increasing ability of the Chinese to adopt 
the joint stock and managerial system without com- 
ing to grief—as most of the early companies did 
that were exclusively Chinese.’ The reasons are 
worth recording, because they affect the entire prob- 
lem everywhere of the introduction of modern in- 
dustrialism. ‘The speculative element, the pro- 
moter element, was at first most marked. ‘The 
general psychology was that of gold mine promot- 
ing. After an early furore in which most “in- 
vestors” lost their money, the bitten became wary, 
and even legitimate enterprises could not secure at- 
tention, except in the case of a very small number of 
persons who had made a success of their joint-stock 
mills. In the next place, the Chinese family system 
with the obligation it puts upon the prosperous 
member of the family to carry all his relatives who 
wish to be carried made nepotism so common as 
to be an impossible burden. And in the third place, 
most of the earlier enterprises scorned the technique 
of putting aside reserve funds in a prosperous sea- 
son, and of writing off for depreciations. A short 
life and a merry one was the usual motto. Now, 
however, business methods have developed to the 
point where many Chinese mills are successfully 
competing with foreign capital and foreign manage- 
ment. In fact many Chinese think that the latter 
will soon be at a disadvantage because of the diver- 
sion of profits to the compradore, and the lack of 
personal contact with workmen. But upon this 
point it is not possible to get facts that can be de- 
pended upon. 

The second class includes towns at the opposite 
extreme of development, towns that are not only 
non-treaty ports but that are only beginning to be 
touched. The northern part of the province, for 
example, is almost as primitive as it was five hun- 
dred years ago. The building of a railway has 
created some flour mills, and since the war egg- 
factories have made a new market. Eggs that used 
to sell for a third of a cent apiece now bring three 
times that, and the producer gets most of the in- 


crease. In all of the towns and villages, the num- 


ber of hens any one family can keep is limited by 
communal action, as otherwise hens would poach. 
The extraordinary cumulative effect of large num- 
bers so characteristic of China is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in the hundred thousands of eggs 
that nevertheless are daily brought by hand, or 
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rather by neck, to the factories. Such an impression 
may seem too slight to recorded. But it is typical 
of the kind of happening that is still most significant 
for the larger part of industrial China. Even this 
fact is increasing the value of land, raising the 
standard of living so that rural families that had 
only one bedding now have two, and is changing 
the attitude toward railways from one of hostility 
to one of favor. 

In these primitive districts one realizes also the 
immense odds that have to be overcome. There 
are districts of a million population that a few 
years ago had no public schools whatever, no public 
press, no postoflices, and where these facilities are 
still most scanty. The great positive obstacle is 
the activity of bandits. Being a robber is a recog- 
nized profession like being a merchant. The well- 
to-do live in constant fear of being looted so that 
their homes are almost as bare as those of beggars 
and in fear of being kidnapped for ransom. The 
professions of soldier and bandit are interchange- 
able, and upon the whole the peasants prefer the 
latter. One hears the story of the traveller who 
met a whole village in flight with their household 
goods on mules and in wheelbarrows, because the 
soldiers were coming to protect them from bandits. 

It is such facts as these that lead many to assert 
that any genuine industrial development of China 
must wait upon the formation of a strong and 
stabilized government. The significance of the 
political factor is evidenced in the province of 
Anwhei which juts into the northern part of 
Kiangsu. Here is seen the perfect flower of mili- 
tarism. The military governor recently closed all 
schools in the province for a year in order to spend 
the money on his army. He has been getting per- 
sonal possession of all the mines in the province and 
recently diverted a river from two cities in order 
to make a canal to some of his mines. This is only 
an extreme case of the effect of present political 
conditions upon the industrial growth of China. 
Almost everywhere officials use their power, based 
on control of soldiers, to exact tribute. They levy 
blackmail on mills and mines; use the control of 
railways to manipulate the supply of cars until they 
can force an interest to be given them. Then they 
reinvest their funds in pawn shops, hanks and other 
agencies of economic domination. Thus a new kind 
of feudalism is growing up in which militarism is 
a direct adjunct to capitalism. These men keep 
their spare millions in foreign banks and have 
places of refuge in foreign concessions. The con- 
trol of the Ministries of Communications and of 
Finance is equivalent to an economic overlordship 
of China, and the effects ramify everywhere. The 
station master has to pay several thousands of dol- 
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lars to get his job, and he recoups by charging fifty 
or a hundred dollars when a shipper wants a car. 
Yet industry and commerce are advancing, and 
there is probably as much reason for thinking that 
in the end their growth will reform government as 
that a stabilized government will permit the normal 
growth of industry. 

The third class of towns consists of cities that 
also represent old China, but the prosperous and 
cultivated side of old China, cities that are now 
lazy, luxurious and refined along with extreme 
poverty and ignorance; towns that are slowly de- 
generating, for they want none of the new methods 
while the new methods are diverting industry and 
trade from them. To these cities go many retired 
oficials with their stolen funds. As one moves 
about near the clubhouses and gilded house boats 
one hears everywhere the click of the gambling 
dominoes. There is money for dissipation and 
opium, but little for new industrial developments. 
Surplus funds are invested in neighboring rice 
lands; old small owners are crowded out, and a 
large class of tenant farmers is being created where 
family ownership has been the rule. Where the 
northern towns are merely primitive and backward, 
these once rich cities of the southern part of the 
province are reactionary and corrupt. 

Finally there are industrial towns where foreign- 
ers cannot own land, or trade and where the chim- 
neys of cotton and flour mills, and silk filatures are 
as numerous and smoky as in the factory districts 
of Shanghai—a development mostly of the last ten 
years, and indeed largely post-war. As it happens, 
the two most important of these towns present op- 
posite types. In one of them the entire develop- 
ment has been in the hands of a single family, two 
brothers. And the leading spirit is one of the small 
group of men who vainly and heroically strove for 
the reformation of the Manchu dynasty from with- 
in. Finding his plans pigeon-holed and his efforts 
blocked, he retired to his native town and began 
almost single-handed a course of industrial and 
économic development. He has in his record the 
fact that he established the first strictly Chinese 
cotton mill in China and also the first normal school. 
And since both were innovations, since China had 
never had either of these things, he met with little 
but opposition and prophecies of disaster to himself 
and the district. Now the district is known popular- 
ly as the model town of China, with its good roads, 
its motor buses for connecting various villages, its 
technical schools, its care of blind and deaf, its total 
absence of beggars. But the method is that of old 
China at its best, a kind of Confucian paternalism; 
an exhibition on the small scale of the schemes for 
the reformation of the country which were rejected 
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on the large scale. The combination of the new in 
industry and the old in ideas is signalized in the 
girl and woman labor in the factories, while the 
magnate finds it “inconvenient” that boys and girls 
should be educated together after the age of ten 
years, with the usual result that most of the girls 
receive no schooling. The other town represents 
a go-as-you-please competitive development. There 
is less symmetry but more vitality. Many deplore 
the absence of cooperation and organization in de- 
veloping civic life. But it is characteristic of young 
China that it regards the greater individualism with 
all its lack of system as more promising than what it 
terms the benevolent autocracy of the model town. 
But all of the industrial towns have one problem 
in common, and it is the problem of China. Is the 
industrial development of China to repeat the his- 
tory of Great Britain, the United States and Japan 
until the evils of total laissez faire bring about a 
labor movement and a class struggle? Or will the 
experience of other countries be utilized and will 
the development be humanized? China is the land 
of problems, of problems so deadlocked and inter- 
locked that one is constantly reminded of the 
Chinese puzzles of his childhood days. But for 
China and for the whole world this problem of 
the direction to be taken by its industrial evolution 
is the one of chief importance. Outwardly all the 
signs as yet point to movement in the inhuman di- 
rection, to blind repetition of the worst stages of 
the western industrial revolution. There are no 
factory laws, and if there were, no government 
capable of administering and enforcing them. You 
find silk filatures in which children of eight and ten 
are working fourteen hours a day for a pittance, 
and twelve hours is the regular shift in all the 
mills, And these establishments have many of 
them for the last few years paid dividends of from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty per cent a year. Super- 
ficially China looks at the outset of its industrial 
career like the paradise of the socially unrestrained 
exploiter. The case however is not so simple or 
so certain. It is still conceivable that the future 
historian will say that the resistance of China to 
the introduction of the agencies of modern pro- 
duction and distribution, the resistance which was 
long cited as the classic instance of stupid con- 
servatism, was in truth the manifestation of a 
mighty social instinct which led China to wait unti! 
the world had reached a point where it was pos- 
sible for society to control the industrial revolution 
instead of being its slave. But the tail of an article 
is no place even to list the conditions and forces 
which make such a history conceivable: only con- 
ceivable at the best, not necessarily probable, to say 
nothing of certain. Joun Dewey. 
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' 
The New Lady’s Looking Glass That seems only too true to us. For the season ‘ 
lasts from somewhere in August to late in Novem. I 
N Texas these days, and in much of the South ber and after that even, in various counties of the i 
very likely, the ladies are divided into two state. And what if the wages go on up, as Wheat. t 
classes: those who are buying electrical machines, ville dreams, the planters can afford it. “But how s 
toasters, broilers, dishwashers and laundry outfits; does the price of cotton help us?” the housewives i 
and those who are hoping something will turn up, ask, “it only means that we have to pay ten times s 
and are meanwhile persuading their husbands to as much for our sheets and underclothes and then c 
cold suppers, canned goods, restaurants and picnic wash them ourselves.’’ \ 
parties with paper plates. The few who have cooks But for the pickers it is not all labor and all col, h 
keep quiet about it and try to hold their thoughts finance. They leave behind them these people tha: 
to other things, fearing to tempt Providence. It have been hiring servants to wait on them, now |e: r 
is one of the home-made problems in labor that them see how it feels to work. You'll have to ge: 
peep in through the very curtains at you. out of your big automobiles now and stand over I 
The Swedish girls tell each other that they are the stove and the tub. Besides, there is the getting a 
going home for a rest and to make their winter started. Alex explained that for me, the day he s 
clothes. But after two weeks the mistresses ride retired from the care of the garden: 0 
out to bring them in again and find that the vaca- “I jes takes de cabin all to pieces. Trows de 
tions are father-given, passed in the cotton patches. blankets on de flo, and den de mattress in dat dar w 
But little of the help is Swedish. In Wheatville, blanket, and de fryin pans and de coffee pot, cause 
the colored section of Austin, the old square pianos, I sho got to have my middlin’ and my coffee. And 
' bought for ten dollars and cartage, have stopped; I gits me a lot o’ truck, sardines, and molasses and li 
and the lone cornet somewhere in that part, is tobacco—I can git mo at de sply sto, when | gits 
silent. There is a little ten-by-twelve place called to de place. I puts de cordjun in, and de boys puts 
[7 Hill’s Pleasure Room; it is closed and on the nar- in de banjo and de guitar, and we ties de dog onto te 
ef row porch the snap-dragons in the tin cans and old de end o’ de waggin. And we got a tent dar at 
iy | saucepans are dried up. These Sunday nights the de place. An nights we jigs and sets round de fire, Si 
ri drums that used to beat with the cornet tooting and and shoot dem craps and plays dat polka. And d 
a gasping, have gone away. Only a few old people some time somebody’s got a drap on de quiet. Yas, tc 
sit on the porches and mind the babies; they have suh.” pi 
| to sit with the cats, for even the dogs have left Then Alex told me of an angel of Fate that lurks ly 
a with their masters. Everyone else is in the cotton pretty often on some of the plantations. There is | is 
al 


fields. For cotton, at present prices, must be picked. an engaging gentleman who does not pick cotton 

For a long time there has been a shortage of in the hot sun. Nobody knows just where he is in 
wet help every year when cotton picking came. But fact during the day. But twilight brings him out. la 

never like this year, as every lady says to ycu. He is about the tents and around among the men 
Ladies meet each other and say, “My dear, have when supper is being cooked. Later he joins in 
: you got a cook?” “Oh, don’t tell me, my dear, the game. His talent is bones and polka chips. He 
ff I'd like even a woman to come in an hour, any- can outplay anyone there. And often he carries 
thing.” The lowest price paid for the picking this away in his pocket the money from all the picking 
year is $1.50 a hundred. But there are stories, of the day. Alex believes that these sharks are cc 
little dreams of the cabins, in Wheatville of its go- staked by the landowners, given a range to work 


ing to $4.00. When a man can pick four or five on shares. In some cases perhaps, not all. Wh ca 

hundred pounds a day you can figure for yourself knows? th 

what draws him to the fields: And why he takes The pickers come home now and then as rich 

the children with him and the whole family picks men do to their native towns to take a holiday and pr 

along together. The little family that has been spend money and have their rise in the world th 

earning from five to ten dollars a week has from measured by their oldtime neighbors. The girls L; 
ie seventy toa hundred now. And even old men who buy eight dollar stockings and the young men 
es can hardly work at all hobble along the rows at wear silk shirts at twelve dollars apiece. They so 
3 several dollars a day. Lately two of them over walk the streets and the handful of their friends th 
‘4 seventy raced for the biggest picking. One of them left in service learn how foolish it is for them to dr 
' made four hundred and dropped dead afterward. stay in town. be 
mt Rosalie, our nurse especial and de luxe, likes to tell Meanwhile the taste for service itself gets less on 
tf the story. ‘‘Wal,” she always adds, “everybody’s and less. It is very hard to take off a chiffon waist ca 


be: time comes some day.” and French heels just after one arrives and put 01 
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working clothes. Besides one has had one’s hair 
straightened, and over the hot stove the kinks come 
back again. There has been an angel once flitting 
into our house and out again, who did not make 
the change, but cooked all day in open-work and 
silk and ballroom slippers. Cooking was not really 
her work, she told us. She was only cooking till 
she could take up her career. And what was her 
career? we asked. Singing. We remembered a 
Marchesi primer around the house and gave it to 
her. But she left us soon. 

The social prestige of going out to service is al- 
ready worse than lost. 

One day lately Rosalie the nurse came in to take 
leave. She is getting fifty dollars a week and comes 
at nine, more or less, in the morning and leaves at 
six sharp, with Thursday and Sunday afternoons 
off. 

“But Rosalie, we thought you liked our place,” 
we ventured feebly, a bottle baby in the distance. 

“T does.” 

“Then why do you quit? Going to pick cotton 
like everybody else?” 

“I needs a res’.” 

“But you can take a rest and come back again, 
take two weeks.” 

“No, suh, its this way. My friends is always 
saying to me, ‘Mrs. Boardman we’s surprised, it 
don’ look like a lady like you would be goin’ out 
to service. And Mr. Henry Tears, the undertaker, 
president of our burying society, he says he certain- 
ly would rather do something at home if he was me. 
Hit’s jes’ got so you can’t keep your social position 
and be goin’ out to service.” 

Rosalie’s son at eighteen is making eighteen dol- 
lars a week as a plasterer’s assistant, mixing the 
lime, bringing water and mostly standing about 
waiting, to keep up plasterers’ etiquette. She can 
live on his wages. She has her black robe to be 
buried in already bought, her false bangs, and her 
money paid in Mr. Tears’ burying society for the 
coffin, the hearse, and six carriages. There is no 
use spoiling all this by going out to service. Who 
can\argue that with her? She has her children to 
think of. 

I learn from Rosalie that a new motto is being 
promulgated. All her friends are saying it, and 
the colored newspaper has taken it up—Every 
Lady in Her Own Kitchen. 

And I learn that her friends are joining a new 
society. For a long time the Household Ruth had 
the membership. They used to have a ceremonial 
dress of black with a purple cheesecloth veil edged 
with white in which they served at funerals and so 
on. But the new society is taking the day. It is 
called The Ladies of the Folded Hands. 
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All this is regarded by the housekeepers with 
families and houses as a shade darker than Bol- 
shevism as they read of Bolshevism in the 
morning papers. They think it a sort of African 
Anarchy. 

“But what are we going to do about it?” they 
are asking everyone. “It’s all very well for people 
who live in cold climates where they eat cold bread 
and bake once a week and have cold pies and canned 
things. But we have hot breads three times a day 
and live on fresh vegetables, some of us have 
cows even. But even if we change all that, we 
have these big houses. And with the thermometer 
at 105—!” 

‘Are we to live in tents in the yard and keep the 
house for a museum?” a member of the Kwill Klub 
asked me, speaking brightly over her fan in party 
style, since we were ata party. “Or are we to have 
a Soviet with a colored family in the parlor and us 
in the drawing-room?” 

Cotton has done what war could not do: the 
Revolutionary Upheaval in Society is getting quite 
real to many ladies in the club, I gather. Is our 
Way of Living Going to Change? has come into 
their thoughts, and what is The Future of Civili- 
zation? 

The husbands say that it will come out all right, 
things will adjust themselves. 

As to that, it !s all very well to be philosophic 
when you are not the one that has to wash the 
dishes. 

Only the electric salesmen consider that they have 
the problem solved. They are truly philosophic. 
Let them show you their machines. They are send- 
ing out to people’s houses washing machines run by 
electric power, dishwashers, broilers, ranges, 
toasters and flat-irons; and they do not ask you to 
buy them, just try them out for a week and see the 
difference they make. 

The other day, a friend of mine tells me, she 
decided to go out and made a hunt for a washer- 
woman. She meant to harry the town or find one. 
She went stopping every Negro woman she met ask- 
ing if anybody knew of anyone who was taking 
in washing just now. Nobody knew of a soul, 
there was a woman but she was in the cotton 
patch. 

Finally she saw a young girl and spoke to her. 

“Can you tell me, I wonder,” she said winningly, 
“IT am looking for a laundress, can you tell me 
where I’d be apt to find a laundress?” 

“Yas, I can, tell you,” the girl replied, “you go 
home and look in your lookin’-glass and you'll see 
her.” 

And what about the future? everyone is asking. 

STARK YOUNG 
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Russian Impressions 


III. Education and Art 


HE word “dictatorship” which Russian Commun- 

ists use to describe their own monopoly of power 

in the socialist state, implies that it will be tempo- 
rary. It should last according to the tactical theories of the 
revolution, until the capitalist system has wholly disappeared 
in Russia, until the former privileged ruling class has been 
absorbed in the general body of citizens, and until the 
civil war and the external war have ceased. Opponents 
are sceptical, and doubt whether the moment will ever 
come when the Communists will voluntarily renounce 
the power which they have seized. Power intoxicates, 
and history shows few instances of voluntary abdication, 
save in the hour of evident failure and defeat. 

There is one test to which one may submit a dictator- 
ship which professes to be temporary. Does it educate? 
It is difficult to believe in the permanence of any despotism 
over a well-educated population. Tsardom survived by 
reason of the abysmal illiteracy of the old Russia, and with- 
in certain limits one may make a case for some form of 
revolutionary dictatorship, by pointing to the hopeless ignor- 
ance of the peasant masses. The Jesuits, who set up their 
idyllic communist state in Paraguay in the seventeenth 
century taught music, religion, reading and writing to the 
gentle Indian population, but they never admitted them 
to their own order, or shared with them their own scientific 
and literary culture. A despotism, be it brutal or humane, 
must rest on some obvious inequality between the rulers 
and the ruled. In the modern class state the forms of 
democracy are frustrated not merely by the power of 
wealth, but also by the gap in culture between the prop- 
ertied and the working class. 

This must be said emphatically for the Russian Com- 
munist party, that it is preparing its own eventual dis- 
appearance. It is ripening the whole Russian people for 
responsibility and power, by its great work for education. 
It-has striven, amid inconceivable difficulties, for the prompt 
enlightenment of the whole nation. It has, moreover, 
based its entire system of education not on any principle 
of passivity, receptivity and discipline, but rather on “self- 
initiative” and activity. The new generation, which will 
emerge in a few years from these modern Russian schools, 
will have crossed the spiritual frontier between East and 
West, and will resemble the passive, indolent, apathetic 
Russian of the past, as little as he resembles the average 
Englishman or American. As I watched the elder children 
debating, questioning and governing themselves, I realized 
that by its educational policy alone, the dictatorship has 
set a time limit to its own permanence. 

More than a century ago the French Enlightenment 
and the revolution which followed it gave to the belief 
in the efficacy of education, its most ambitious staternent. 
It ignored or denied the influence of heredity. It preached 
the infinite malleability of the human mind. It believed 


that there was no limit, given suitable conditions, to the 
“perfectibility” of human nature. “In ten years,” thought 
Turgot, the whole mentality of the French nation might 
be transformed by universal education, and Condorcet gave 
to these anticipations their first statement in a legislative 
code. If the results in most European countries have been 
relatively disappointing, the socialist would answer that 


the experiment of universal education has everywhere been 
conducted in the class state. The privileged ruling and 
employing class never seriously intended that the children 
of the manual workers should enjoy the same opportunities 
as their own. Even advanced liberals in contemporary 
England speak of their ideal as “the educational ladder,” 
by which they mean a system which will help the more 
capable and ambitious children of the manual workers to 
climb above their class. Whatever a few idealists may 
have planned or preached, there is no real attempt to rear 
the whole mass of working-class children in the best cyl- 
ture of their age. To my mind the most inspiring thing 
in Russia is that the socialist revolution, instantly and jp- 
stinctively, began to realize the ideal of universal educa- 
tion, which the interests and prejudices of class have 
thwarted in the rest of Europe. Every fair-minded ob- 
server has given the Bolsheviks credit for their prompt 
efforts to send an illiterate people to school. Their am- 
bition is much bolder. They intend, from infancy to 
adolescence, to make for every Russian child, the con- 
ditions, both physical and intellectual, which will enable 
its mind to evolve its utmost capacities. They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of the 
stimuli, which awaken the powers of a child born in 
Europe in a cultured middle-class home shall be lacking 
to the children of the humblest Russian workers. Their 
belief is that by a great and self-sacrificing effort, the 
entire generation which is coming to maturity in Russia 
can be raised to a high level of culture. They will not at 
once attain their full ambition. They are hampered by 
poverty. They suffer from a dearth of teachers who share 
their outlook. Many a long year will pass before the 
primitive, isolated Russian village can absorb more than 
the bare rudiments of civilization. But this they have 
achieved. They have broken the barriers which class and 
poverty had raised against education. I saw near Petro- 
grad a big boarding-school formerly reserved for the chil- 
dren of the nobility. Today about three in four of its 
inmates are the children of manual workers. They were, 
in their bearing and manners, as refined as the children 
whose parents belonged to the “intelligentsia,” as eager 
to study, and as keen to enjoy the pleasures of art and 
knowledge to which an admirable staff of teachers in 
troduced them. They were learning handicrafts as well 
as sciences and languages, and whether they exercise 4 
trade or a profession when they leave school, they will be 
cultivated men and women, capable of disciplined thoug'it 
and aesthetic pleasure. 

The guiding idea of the Soviet republic is to give the 
children a preference in everything, from food and clothing 
to less tangible goods. The explanation of this deliberate 
policy is not sentimental. Communism is a Messianic 
doctrine which lives for the future, and acts with long- 
sighted vision. Its ambition is to base the greatness 0! 
the world’s first socialist republic upon a generation of 
children who will be mentally and physically the superiors 
of the men and women of today. Russians are as a rule 
aware, even painfully so, of their inferiority in the world 
of action to Western peoples. Dostoievsky has a character 
who spent a long night of talk in proving scientifically the 
inferiority of the Russian stock, and then proceeded to 
commit suicide. I encountered that state of mind even 
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among peasants. They would speak of Englishmen and 
Germans as natural supermen. Once, while 1 was look- 
ing at a really excellent exhibition of village handicrafts, 
a peasant asked me, if I had come in to “spy out the 
poverty of the land.” ‘There is today a reaction against 
their excessive humility, and 1 saw in Moscow a new 
comedy which ridiculed it. The modern Russian Com- 
munist, when he perceives this inferiority, does not commit 
suicide: he goes and builds a school. It is a puzzling 
racial phenomenon to diagnose. Why, for example, do 
Russians, habitually so inexact, so careless, so haphazard, 
shine in music, the most exact of all the arts? Disciples 
of Montesquieu or Buckle might invent plausible reasons 
to explain the racial apathy, laziness and passivity. The 
Communists have their own ready explanation, which has 
the merit of being inspiring. It is, they say, the fruit 
of centuries of class oppression, and especially of the brutal- 
ly stupid land system. The cure for it is, therefore, 
socialism. I talked one night in the train with a Red 
Army officer, a simple but active-minded man, who had 
been a baker in civil life. “What can you expect of us,” 
he said, “we grew up as slaves. The capitalistic system 
has ruined us, mind and body. This generation is hopeless. 
You will see the greatness of Russia, only when our chil- 
dren grow up, reared in a socialistic society.” That 
thought penetrates the whole revolution. 

If the Communist party were able to realize its ideal 
program of education, all the children of Russia would be 
reared away from their homes, in village colonies or board- 
ing schools. The aim in these institutions is to create an 
atmosphere of happiness, social duty, freedom and activity 
in which the child shall grow up to the utmost stature of 
which he is capable. Though much has been done to 
equalize housing conditions in the towns, by quartering 
working class families in “bourgeois” houses which were 
too big for the real needs of their tenants, home conditions 
are still far from being satisfactory. Many of the parents 
are ignorant, dirty and superstitious. The ideal plan, so 
runs the argument, would be to place the children in com- 
mon homes, where they will have around them every aid 
to knowledge, and every stimulus to their aesthetic per- 
ceptions, learn cleanliness, order and habits of punctual 
activity, and escape the incubus of superstition. More- 
over, since the Communist state aims at maximum product- 
ivity, work is obligatory for the women, and in fact, most 
of the younger married women are now employed, in the 
towns at least, either in factories or in government offices. 
The mother, therefore, cannot give her whole attention to 
the child, and will be overworked, if she attempts it. 
Feminism, in its Communist form, aims at emancipating 
her from the greater part of her domestic burdens. The 
daily public dinner and the creche and kindergarten serve 
this end. Furthermore, the really consistent advanced 
Communist looks askance at the family itself. It is, after 
all, an institution which)has passed through many phases 
of evolution, from matriarchy downwards, why should its 
present form be sacred? It develops the social instincts 
of the child in a narrow groove. He learns to concentrate 
his altruism upon his blood relations, and gains within the 
four walls of the home no sense of his duties towards the 
general body of his fellow citizens. His love to this small 
world in which he grows up, is in fact only a slightly en- 
larged egoism, which is often in conflict with his wider 
social obligations. It would be much better, so runs the 
argument, that he should learn from his tenderest years 
to love elders and companions who are not blood relatives. 


gram only on a limited scale. 
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The school home in which he lives with teachers and fellow 
scholars who are not related to him, is a better ethical 
training ground for the after-life of the factory, the farm 
and the cooperative commonwealth, than any closed and 
exclusive family group can be. 

I am content to state the position, without discussing it: 
every reader will supply the obvious objections. Russian 
Communists, after all, are only doing for working class 
children, in obedience to theory, what the English upper 
class, with its public schools, has always done for its own 
children in obedience to tradition. One need not suppose 
that the mass of Russian parents, even in the towns, are 
converted to this view. The average parent, there as else- 
where, has his fierce possessive instincts, and the peasants 
make great use of child labor. In practice, however, the 
very difficulties through which Russia is passing today, 
have favored the Communist scheme. Parents who are 
hard put to it to warm, clothe and feed their children at 
home, consent for their sakes to let them go to the state 
colonies and boarding schools. There are moreover tens 
of thousands of orphans to be cared for. 

In practice, the Soviet republic can realize its ideal pro- 
It lacks teachers, buildings 
and material, even if the mass of Russian parents were con- 
tent to allow their children to be educated in colonies or 
boarding schools up to the age of sixteen. The official 
reckoning is, that out of some twenty million children in 
Soviet Russia, two million are living under the roof of 
these institutions. As yet they provide only for town chil- 
dren, but in the case of Petrograd and Moscow include 
an appreciable fraction of the child population. The most 
picturesque of them are the “colonies,” planted as a rule 
in forests which begin a few miles beyond the suburban 
area. I saw two of these, in the Sokolniki Park outside 
Moscow, and in Tsarskoe Selo, the Russian Windsor, now 
known as Dyetskoe Selo (children’s village), outside 
Petrograd. In the former the children were housed in the 
wooden pleasure villas built by Moscow merchants as 
summer residences in this big park, much of which is un- 
spoiled forest. Many of the villas were assigned to ailing 
or tuberculous children, and these latter, sleeping more or 
less in the open even in the winter, make wonderfully 
rapid cures. Others, however, were inhabited by normal 
children of all ages and both sexes up to the age of sixteen. 
Boys and girls live together, and coeducation is, indeed, 
the universal rule in all Russian schools. It was August 
and holiday time, and the children were obviously as happy 
as the day is long. The younger children went nearly 
naked and were quaintly proud of their healthy brown 
skins. Their manners and discipline seemed to me good, 
and what pleased me most was that they showed not a 
trace of shyness. Their teachers and nurses were obvious- 
ly on the best of terms with them, affectionate and maternal! 
in their bearing, and they evidently thought of a strange 
visitor, even a foreigner, as part of a world assumed to 
be friendly. Of the horrible constraint and fear of the 
old-fashioned English orphanage and “institution,” I saw 
no trace. The villas were clean and tidy though simply, 
even barely furnished, and the children were learning to 
be personally clean, a lesson they would never have learned 
at home. Their gardens and vegetable plots were well 
kept and they did most of the housework themselves. I 
took a meal with the children. The food was good and 
I should say sufficient, though the milk was only con- 
densed. 

The unique thing here, and, indeed in all the new Rus- 
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sian schools, was the prominence given to aesthetic culture. 
Every villa had its piano. The children evidently revelled 
in drawing and painting, and were encouraged to exercise 
their creative fancy. Some of their portraits, and even 
more their interpretations of Russian fairy tales, showed 
unusual talent. They vied with each other, moreover, in 
writing verses. Each little colony had its “Soviet,” in 
which the children, with the aid of_a teacher, learned to 
discuss their own affairs. I saw one of these in “session,” 
the girls very solemn and business-like and obviously lead- 
ing the community, the boys much slower and much more 
reserved. Minutes were kept punctiliously, and the game 
was evidently educative. Even in remote Vladimir, there 
were some of these colonies, especially a permanent one 
for tuberculous children, and a big camp in charge of an 
enthusiastic young doctor, in which several hundred chil- 
dren of all ages spent the summer under canvas, dividing 
their time between sports and helpful farm work to assist 
the peasants. 

The long Russian summer holiday was over before I 
left, and I saw three big schools at work, in and near 
Petrograd. All were suffering from the lack of materials, 
especially paper, steel pens, pencils and school books. But 
the skill and enthusiasm of the teachers went far to sunply 
the lack. In one of the three, the headmaster, whose chief 
interest was natural science, had got together a most credit- 
able physical laboratory, and nearly all the apparatus had 
been recently made by the elder pupils themselves. Veteran 
carpenters’ benches and lathes had somehow been com- 


‘mandeered, and even the girls were learning to use them. 


Boot making was also taught. The libraries, chiefly of 
Russian classics, were in great request, and in the evenings 
the older pupils conducted a sort of literary “salon.” One 
of these three schools had a rather ambitious theatre, and 
occasionally the children performed plays of their own 
composition, usually dealing with some historical subject. 
Another had a thriving band, which played for me, really 
very well, with a lad of fourteen as conductor. I heard 
some German lessons given, and the teachers had managed, 
almost without books, to make wonderful progress, with 
the aid chiefly of blackboard and of drawings prepared by 
the children themselves. Hardly a word of Russian was 
used in the foreign language lessons, and in one of these 
schools some of the elder children, obviously rather proud 
of their proficiency, started conversing with me in German 
as I walked about the corridors. Latin and Greek are 
virtually abolished. For the elder pupils there were les- 
sons in political economy and psychology as well as history, 
literature and science. The strain on the teachers must 
have been terrific, and only the best of them could succeed. 

I am inclined to think that the schools I saw, must have 
been above the average, for some of the ‘older teachers 
whom I saw at Vladimir were near despair. “How can 
I teach English without English books,” said one old lady 
to me, almost in tears, and she fell to cursing our blockade. 
It can be done, but it requires exceptional talent and re- 
solution. Much of the discontent of the more conservative 
and less efficient teachers was obviously due to their in- 
ability to grasp and apply the radical new methods of 
education prescribed by Lunatcharsky and Pokrovsky. The 
old routine which pumped “knowledge” out of text-books 
into passive children, was so much easier than the new 
methods of activity, “self-initiative,” and realism. Thus, 
I found the elder pupils in some schools learning arithmetic 
by working over the actual statistics, percentages and cost- 
ings of a particular factory. ‘That wants a better and 
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keener teacher than the old book “examples.” Again d/s- 
cipline had been a difficulty. The revolution came too 
suddenly in the schools, with its innovations of coeducatioy. 
its children’s councils, and its abolition of all punishments. 
The first stage in the “middle” schools was often chaos 
and occasionally even scandal, Experience has brought th 
necessary adaptations. ‘The children’s council has now th. 
right only to discuss and suggest, and that under a teache:. 
guidance, while various “!abor” punishments (useful an 
educative in themselves) have been introduced. The may 
difficulty now comes in winter in schools, in which ¢))- 
children live at home. Many of them are too ill clad an 
ill shod to venture out of doors, and it sometimes happ 
that fuel is wholly lacking in the school itself. 

The new Russia teems with experiments and innovations 
in education, and though I saw something of most of ther. 
I have space only for a bare enumeration. There are, {o: 
example, preparatory colleges attached to the universit 
in which talented workmen (the word, as always in Russia 
includes both sexes), nominated by their trade unions, may 
go through a year’s preliminary course to fit them for ther 
higher studies, receiving an allowance and rations 
while. The idea is good, but the time in some cases is 
too short. More novel and even more characteristic is 
the institution known as the “Proletcult” which exists 
in Moscow, Petrograd, and some other big towns. |: 
aims at developing the artistic gifts of young workmen who 
have lacked opportunities. It has courses in literature, 
music, painting and sculpture. I doubt whether much first 
rate talent has been discovered. The maturer students 
have produced a good deal of poetry, some plays and 
musical compositions which have been published. ‘These 
last include some songs of a genuine lyrical quality, along 
with some deplorable compositions inspired by politics. | 
heard some of the musical teaching, which was thorough 
and conscientious, and there were among the students of 
the opera class in Petrograd several obviously talented 
musicians and many voices of good quality. Lastly, it 
should be mentioned that the department is working with 
real enthusiasm for physical culture, hitherto much neg!ect- 
ed in Russia. I saw some good gymnastic displays organ- 
ized by the “Communist Youth,” and wondered whether 
prejudices would soften in England, if it were real'zed 
that the Red Army is proud of its football teams. AI! 
this, let me remind the reader, has been done by a govern- 
ment fighting for its life, amid war, civil war and semi- 
starvation. 

How much that is new has actually been achieved in 
the provinces, I tested carefully at Vladimir. The num- 
ber of elementary schools in the province had risen since 
the revolution from 1793 to 1910; that of “middle” 
schools from 50 to 62. The number of scholars in the 
two together had risen from 110,500 to 175,800. There 
are in this province 317,000 children of school age. ‘1 he 
Director of Education apologized for these figures, 1 
latively encouraging as they are. It is useless, as he said, 
if it were possible, to build new schools, until one cao 
equip them. Every child attending school had a right to 
so many yards of cotton and linen, and his present stock 
barely sufficed. He had exactly twelve boxes of steel pens 
for the needs of the whole province. To create a new 
school, is, as he put it, “an heroic act, as difficult as tak- 
ing a town.” 

In addition to the ordinary schools, one hundred and 
forty kindergartens have been opened, of which only one 
existed before the revolution. Of these really charming 
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institutions I saw several, and thought them most success- 
ful. Everything was scrupulously clean, and the children 
were genuine Russians in the zest with which they sang 
long dramatic ballads. There were also the usual model- 
ling, drawing, plaiting, and light musical gymnastics on 
a new Russian system (Shatsky) which combines Montes- 
sori with Freubel. A daily meal was provided for all but 
the village schools, and in the town even for the children 
who were not at school. There was, moreover, special 
provision and extra diet for ailing children, including a 
big dining room and play room for convalescents, and a 
day school and nursery for children threatened with tuber- 
culosis. I saw both and thought them most creditable. 
Boarding schools of one sort or another, including orphan- 
ages, deaf and dumb homes, and a new farm colony for 
moral defectives, had increased from 15 to 78, and con- 
tained 3,865 ‘children. 

Not the least interesting of the new developments is a 
Children’s Court, composed of a doctor, a teacher and a 
legal member, which deals with juvenile criminals (chiefly 
thieves) and has also the right to send children living in 
a bad moral environment to one of these school homes. It 
works with a volunteer organization, composed mainly of 
young people, called “the Brothers and Sisters of Social 
Aid,” which devotes itself to aiding or reclaiming neglected 
children. Ten of its members from Vladimir are taking 
a course of instruction in Moscow. The Communists are 
justly proud of their whole organization for the “pro- 
tection” (Ochrana) of children—a conception which in- 
cludes moral welfare, education and recreation as well as 
the provision of food and hygiene. Several playing fields 
for the children have been opened in Vladimir, and there 
was also a so-called children’s “club,” in which I saw them 
doing carpentering, painting and theatricals, voluntarily 
but with some help from teachers out of school hours. 


‘In the long summer vacation the children were organized 


to do such pleasant and useful work as the collection. of 
medicinal herbs, and the gathering of fir cones in the forest 
for fuel. All this, needless to say, is not only new but un- 
precedented in Russia. 

The Department of Education is also concerned with 
the general interests of culture and art, and ministers to 
adults as well as to children. The Director thought that 
not more than twenty-five per cent of the adult population 
is still illiterate, but this was a guess, which erred, I think, 
on the side of optimism. In one small industrial town 
alone, Murom, 1,500 illiterate adults took lessons and 
passed the examination last winter. Before the revolutioi, 
in this province, 20 tea-shops with reading rooms man- 
aged by a temperance society, 50 libraries opened by the 
Zemstvo, with two theatres and ten kinematographs ex- 
hausted the opportunities for popular education and di- 
version. There are now under the Soviet, 58 people’s 
clubs, 677 libraries, 141 village reading rooms, 334 organ- 
ized lecture courses or schools for adults, 930 “culture 
circles” (which read and discuss standard books), 119 
theatres, 39 kinematographs, and 42 amateur choirs and 
bands. There are also 11 music schools, 10 art schools, 
and 6 museums, where there were 1, 3 and 1 respectively. 
The reader must not interpret these words by Western 
standards. A reading room is usually a peasant hut adapt- 
ed for the purpose; a library may be a room with book- 
shelves in a mill; a theatre is usually a wooden shed with 
benches and a stage, but is sometimes cleverly decorated. 
These cheap and simple expedients serve their purpose. 
For the theatre the Russian workmen have developed a 
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passion, and it is by far the most popular medium for the 
transmission of ideas. 

It may be honestly claimed, I think, for the Soviet ad- 
ministration that it has a better record in its relations to 
art and culture, generally, than any other government in 
the civilized world. Let me mention as one characteristic 
touch, that in my many wanderings on foot in dilapidated 
Moscow, I noticed only two buildings which had been 
renovated and repainted: one was the university and the 
other a workmen’s college. Artists, musicians, dancers, 
authors, actors, professors and scientists do not suffer, save 
mentally, from the class feud, and all of them, who have 
any recognizable qualification, receive rations and salaries 
—subject doubtless to the usual irregularity. Literature, 
scholarship and science, none the less, have suffered ter- 
ribly, for the paper shortage is so acute, that very few 
books can be published, and the printers happen to be the 
most disaffected and the most depressed of all the trades. 
The government is now, however, placing an immense 
printing order abroad. Poets recite their works in Mos- 
cow in clubs and cafés, and the output of new and ex- 
perimental verse is surprisingly active. The painters, who 
used to work for private patrons, are depressed and in- 
dolent for lack of the accustomed encouragement, for there 
is no one to buy. Some do decorative work for public 
bodies: sculptors are in some request, for the production 
of statues of Marx and other revolutionary heroes: others 
earn big fees by doing propagandist cartoons. My own 
impression is that pictorial art has not yet adjusted itself 
to the new conditions, and little of the new work pleased 
me, though I should add that my own attitude to nearly 
all recent art is unappreciative, which doubtless means that 
I am untrained. 

The theatre and music, on the other hand, flourish ex- 
ceedingly. Here the native Russian genius is most at 
home, and the emancipated proletariat is insatiable in its 
demands. There is lavish provision for every taste. Com- 
panies of trained state artists entertain the school-chiidren 
with plays, charades, dancing and singing. There are 
propagandist “revolutionary satires,” in rough popular 
verse, of course socialistic and anti-clerical, given by tour- 
ing companies. In the towns there are in the summer 
daily open air concerts partly classical, partly popular, with 
open air operas and plays. In Minsk I used to count three 
such entertainments going simultaneously. Vladimir had 
a recently created choir which sang the most elaborate music 
so well, that it might have given concerts with success in 
London or Paris. Its orchestra, half military, half 
amateur, was much better than any I have ever heard in 
a small English town. The opera in Moscow and Petro- 
grad retains its ancient glory, and there has been no de- 
cline in its standards, though three-fourths of the seats 
are allotted at cheap rates to the trade unions. I sat in 
the stalls in the glorious Marinsky Theatre listening to 
a superb performance of Rimsky-Korsakofi’s Sadko. Beside 
me was a group who looked like London charwomen, rapt 
and delighted all the time. “I didn’t understand it all,” 
said one, “but I did enjoy it.” You may in Moscow en- 
joy the unique experience of listening to chamber-music 
played by the greatest executants in Russia on a quartet of 
Stradivarius instruments. The revolution brought them 
out of their long silence in the glass cases of rich collectors, 
“socialized” them, and gave them, like their paintings and 
their objets d’art to the enjoyment of the world. Judg- 
ing from the advertised program, I could in Mescow 
have revelled every evening, had I not been too busy or 
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too tired, in listening to elaborate music, most of it Russian 
and much of it new. Nor does the theatre stand still. All 
manner of experiments are in fashion. I visited one little 
salon theatre, packed with intellectuals, in which a comedy 
of improvization was given. ‘The actors invented, or at 
least professed to invent, the dialogue as they went along. 
The acting was certainly clever, but I will not pretend 
that this innovation did more than amuse me—but once 
more I confess myself a reactionary in art. Though all 
this experimental art left me personally cold, I mention it; 
to show that art is very much alive. 

What struck me most, was the universal popularity of 
music and the theatre. Every club and trade union centre 
has its own entertainments, sometimes musical, sometimes 
theatrical. The proletariat is a lavish and exacting 
Maecenas. Walking up the Tverskaia in Moscow one 
warm Sunday evening, when windows and doors were 
open, I seemed to hear music everywhere. Now it was 
a brilliant performance of a Chopin nocturne. A little 
further on I recognized a familiar theme from one of the 
later Beethoven quartets. Next a choir was singing some 
unknown Russian chorus, and across the way I watched 
the crowd streaming in to a play of Andréef’s in a trade 
union club. Sitting one evening at an excellent concert in 
the former Noble’s Hall at Vladimir, a working man turned 
to me and said in his picturesque way, ““We used to live 
in the scullery and the drawing rcom door was shut. We 
never knew what was behind it. The revolution 
broke down the door, and now all this glory is ours.” 
That is one reason why starving Russia endures in 
patience. 

I have tried to describe the least controversial, but not 
the least important work of the revolution. I will end 
with a note of criticism. Even here the sharp class feud 
makes itself felt. The revolution does not trust the “in- 
tellectuals” even in education, and retards its own work 
by recruiting its new teaching staff far too much from the 
“reliable” proletariat (which must first be trained) and 
far too little from suspect “intelligentsia.” Thousands of 
well-educated men and women are doing routine work in 
offices, who should be teaching. The old staff is retained, 
but it suffers from a depressing sense of impotence. I 
recall one talk with a group of Petrograd teachers who 
entertained me at tea. I had seen them at work and ad- 
mired their zeal and capacity. We were alone, and all 
of them talked good German. A man said first what all 
were thinking. There was no freedom of speech or action. 
It was like Tsardom, though with a far better and nobler 
purpose. He was himself a socialist, though not a Com- 
munist, and sympathized with the main aims of the revolu- 
tion. But he felt stifled, crushed and impotent. I turned 
to a young women who had just been explaining to me a 
new and clever plan of her own invention for the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. I asked her whether that was also her 
view. 

“It is and it isn’t,” she answered. “Often I am very 
miserable, and wonder if the whole class to which we be- 
long is doomed to extinction. But that mood never lasts 
long. Freedom—Yes, we have one kind of freedom. I 
am free to work. I love my work. I love these children, 
and I am happy while I can teach them. I know what 
you will say, Maria Petrovna” (turning to an elder 
teacher). “You will say, I am a slave.” 

“No” said she, evidently touched, “I say you are a 


Saint.” 
H. N. Braitsrorp 
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VERSE 
Sea-Challenge 


The ocean’s stallions 
Rein in with clangor 

Of hoofs on the quarries 
And muttering sands, 
And the chill tide turning 
Falls back into midnight, 
Cruel-willed, devil-sullen, 
Clean-fanged, untamed. 


The land lies quiet 

Built up with old altars; 
Its shop-lights steady 

Flame flattering and sure; 
The flicker of hearth-fires 
Scatters undying 

Grim ghosts of the darkness, 
Gaunt menace of cold. 


And black ships stagger 
Tall-lunging at anchor: 
Choose, you sailor, 
Chains or the storm; 
Battle and vengeance, 
Death in deep water, 
Or the ingle prison, 
The cages of men. 


Here for a penny 
Your soul is another’s, 
Here for the taking 
Half a life, half free; 
While the ocean’s stallions 
Rein in, rebelling, 
And their hoofs ring challenge 
Up from the sea. 
Maxwe_t ANDERSON. 


Votive 


O moon, swung there immeasurably far, 

Yet only in the pear-tree top, how then 

Shall we body in thought the beauty that you are— 
Your wizardry upon the souls of men? 


Hush! Let us say it is the tender light 
That falls in silver circumstance and red 
Dimly upon the regions of the night, 
And saying this how little then is said. 


Why should this mute enchantment thus possess 
Our hearts in adoration—how should come 
This worship of a ghost of quietness, 

Of spectral tides that move not and are dumb? 


Why do we worship? We are but strays of will, 
While the sun takes us: Folded now and far 

From the day’s light, we are minds possessed and still, 
Vision and peace. We worship what we are. 


Joun DrinkwaTER 
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Moon-Calf 


Moon-Calf, by Floyd Dell. New York: A. A. Knopf. 
S this novel stands it is abruptly incomplete, but un- 
doubtedly it is destined to be completed. So far, 
Felix Fay has been born in southern Illinois and brought 
up through a middle-sized town and a middle-sized love 
affair to the verge of literature and Chicago. But this, 
clearly, is only the end of the beginning. After the fashion 
of Jean-Christophe, there is more to come, and in due time 
Felix must get on with Chicago before winding up with 
Manhattan. 

It is not, strange to say, a distinguished novel. Although 
Mr. Dell is the sort of writer from whom one might expect 
originality, the creativeness shown in Moon-Calf is mild. 
The thing that most distinguishes it from the usual ego- 
istic first novel is a lack of intellectual exacerbation. In- 
stead of that indictment of a cruel world to which we 
are accustomed in the first novels of the intelligentsia, we 
have a hero frankly described as a moon-calf and admitted 
to be inept as well as exigent. This lack of sharp rebel- 
liousness is a surprise. 

Felix Fay is the late-coming child of a Civil War vet- 
eran and his slaving wife in a small Illinois town. The 
father was something of a sport in his young days. A 
butcher by trade, he does not make good in bringing up 
and supporting a family of three. The family is therefore 
harassed by poverty, and Felix is the typical sensitive un- 
der-nourished child. Not to get enough to eat is a hor- 
ribly serious deprivation in childhood, and to mal-nutrition 
this impressionable boy adds ill-health and the sedentary 
habit. He has books and dreams, but no milk and fresh 
eggs, and his great struggle as he goes on is to leave the 
Utopia of his imagining to face the toughness of fact. 
He has many fine sentimentalizations. He idealizes his 
school-teacher. He has a playmate in the attic in the 
person of an actress’s imaginative girl. But he knows that 
he must embrace life, and of. life—that is to say, the clash 
of human will—he is bitterly afraid. 

In Mr. Dell’s high-flown language, “backward and 
backward he had retreated into innermost caves of fantasy, 
taking with him this fearful and beautiful antagonist. 
He had escaped from Greece, from Babylon, but 
now, in the last reaches of the world of dreams, 
amid its uttermost shadows, they stood face to face 
in final contest. She was all that he hated and feared 
and could not give up; she was reality, and pain, and heart- 
break, she was the world of difficulty and danger, of hope 
that turns to despair, of ambition that ends in failure. She 
was Life, mocking, malign, and alluring. ‘Kiss me!’ she 
said. . . . With that dream-kiss burning on his lips, he 
groped his way out of the wreck and ruin of his dream- 
world into the light of common day. He knew two things 
in that moment. He knew that he feared girls because 
they would demand of him something other than dreams. 
And he knew that he would surrender to that demand.” 

Is the Moon-Calf a poet in his “dream-world” or sim- 
ply an immature young soul? He reads anthropology and 
ethnology for the food they give his imagination. He 
lives with Helen and Semiramis and Atlantis and Troy 
and Babylon. “He entered, at first only for moments, and 
then for long golden hours, an enchanted land in which 
there was neither desire nor fear—only the solace of magic 
words. He grew indifferent to the outer world. It seem- 
ed less real to him than this realm of dreams into which 
he was able to transport himself in an instant. And he 
was not lonely in that realm, for he was companioned by 
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a shadow, soft and vague—a mere hint or whisper, so 
unobtrusive it was, of a being almost without sex as it 
was almost without existence, yet faintly breathing the 
perfume of girlhood—a delicate and perfect comradeship.” 
Quite. But there is something trite and tiresome about 
this idea of Felix as a poet. “The realm of dreams” is thie 
phraseology of a Wanamaker advertisement. So is “the 
perfume of girlhood.” So is “the enchanted land.” At 
best he is a very sensitive and vulnerable cousin of the 
poet in Shaw’s Candida. He is better defined as the weak 
but ruthless literary apprentice, “the lonely, unhappy, des- 
perately desiring and bewildered child.” 

So Felix is told by Comrade Vogelsang, the man who 
sets him on the road to Life. “You have come to me— 
to be told the truth. You have been mooning about, writ- 
ing verses about life, instead of living. You have been 
afraid to live. Most people are. Something stands be- 
tween them and life. Not only economic conditions: 
something else—a shadow, a fear. Perhaps it is safer not 
to try, they think. So do you.” 

But Felix tries. He forgets his father and mother. 
(They drop out of existence, suddenly, in the middle of 
the book.) He goes to work on a newspaper, outgrows 
the lit’ry set he knew when he worked in the candy fac- 
tory, outgrows the refined librarian, outgrows the dally- 
ing lady of thirty-five who gives him a rondeau for his 
villanelle. He discovers new people and exciting and 
stimulating ideas. He shares the company of a bright 
young Rabbi and many keen party Socialists. He turns to 
the work of Ibsen and Dostoevsky and Bernard Shaw. He 
yields to the Life Force in the person of a fine young bour- 
geoise. 

Mr. Dell accentuates the bourgeois in his version of 
love’s young dream. The lovers have an island-cabin for 
trysting place. ‘They soar, or rather the moon-calf soars. 

“‘“Of course, within the limitations of reality, love 
is a poetic and savage thing . .. Mmm? 

“*Mmmm!’ 

“They looked deep into each other’s eyes. 

“ “Sweetheart !’ 

“ ‘Darling!’ 

“At least,’ said Joyce, ‘the old books leave you some- 
thing to find out for yourself...’ 

“*The most beautiful of secrets,’ said Felix. 

“*And an end to arguing!’ said Joyce. ‘No more old 
intellectual debates! No more Advanced Sociology! Just 
Us !’ ” - 

This hearty young lowbrow does not suffice for the ego- 
istic young highbrow. He loses his job, which she misun- 
derstands; and goes away to write his novel, which she 
misunderstands more. She sends him danger-signals which 
he is too self-absorbed to notice; and so she becomes en- 
gaged to a sound young Philistine, whom she decides not 
to burden with the tale of her pre-matrimonial intimacies. 

This sends the Moon-Calf to Chicago and his literary 
career. It is, in its degree, interesting. But one must have 
a good deal of fluid romanticism to be able to revel in 
Felix Fay. In his struggle toward reality there is a good 
deal of vivid and sympathetic narrative, and one feels that 
his plight as an imaginative youth is honestly understood. 
But is it generous or engaging imagination? And is it 
associated with intelligence? The subsequent development 
of Felix Fay may say yes, but so far he is mainly an ex- 
actingly hungry and under-fed literary ego. A pale cloud 
hovers about him—it may be glory or it may be sentimen- 
tality. For all that he is lightly called Moon-Calf, I be- 
lieve it is sentimentality. F. H. 
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National Guilds 


National Guilds and the State, by 8. G. Hobson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HE state has been under a running fire for more 
than two hundred years. The middle class stripped 
it of its majesty and mystery when they denied its divine 
origin and shifted its foundation to popular consent. They 
further weakened it for ethical purposes by saying that 
it was an evil at best (the less government the better, 
etc.) and by refusing to permit its intervention in in- 
dustry to relieve intolerable economic conditions. And 
yet, though they laughed privately at its blundering in- 
efficiency, they relied upon its power in times of social 
disorder, entrusted to it the redemption of the backward 
places of the earth under the banner of imperialism, and 
conferred upon it a substantial monopoly of education. 
Strangely enough, but with good reason, an organism re- 
garded as inefficient and inept in matters of economy, 
was thought worthy of control over the spirit of man! 
In spite of all misgivings, the state grew stronger and 
stronger and waxed fatter and fatter. Whoever questions 
this may look upon the world’s groaning statute books 
and multiplying administrative machinery. 

The working classes, coming upon the historical scene, 
and being greeted by the resounding whacks of police 
constables’ clubs, demanded the ballot. But bold spirits 
among them very early had doubts. On beholding the 
pomp, tinsel, gaols, gallows, and alms house they spoke 
with disdain of “the same old conspiracy against man- 
kind.” 
be rooted up, overturned, utterly extirpated and then we 
shall dwell together in brotherly love. A few thought 
this possible but most people attended celebrations, prize 
fights, and movies as before. 

Then came the socialist, advocate of the great state 
democratized. In the new and blessed order, we were 
assured, there would be no political state with its long 
train of abuses, its poor houses and prisons. The admin- 
istration of things would take the place of the govern- 
ment of men. That was a cheerful hope. The political 
state, decrepit and corrupt, would give way to the eco- 
nomic state, the board of aldermen to the central fed- 
erated craft union, and the august Congress of the United 
States to a convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and allied powers, industrial and agrarian. Then 
all at once Lenin and Trotsky were supposed to have 
turned the trick. 

According, however, to news that has leaked out through 
the Allied blockade, Lenin and Trotsky have something 
that looks like a state. To be sure, it has another name, 
but as in the case of the rose the odor is the same. Some 
of us who are of a sceptical turn of mind may be par- 
doned if we are unable to distinguish between a political 
state run by the representatives of the working classes 
and an economic state run by the same agents. Are there 
not in Russia officers, armies, gaols, gallows, authorities, 
courts, and the power to compel obedience? Does the 
elimination of the alms house (or the substitution of a 
universal poor house) spell the doom of the state? It 
is possible, barely possible, that a man endowed with the 
power to enforce his will or the will of anybody else may 
look very much the same whether he is called “comrade 
commissaire” or “comrade governor.” One may even be 
pardoned for suspecting that N. Lenin laughs softly, when 


Therefore, some of them said, the state must’ 
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he reads in New York dispatches that the state has been 
overthrown in Russia. 

The English have no delusions on that point. They are 
a very practical people. They did not need an Encyclo- 
paedia as a forerunner to the execution of Charles I. The 
modern English have long distrusted the state. John 
Bright did not think it competent to interfere with th. 
conduct of his business. The new radical looks upon i: 
as a dangerous, top-heavy bureaucracy, providing com 
fortable places for the black-coated proletariat, benevole:: 
perhaps, in intention, but hopeless. One apostle of direc: 
action, sneering at parliameni iry loquacity, announced that 
his union had got a big increase in wages by “heaving” 
a few bricks—more in a two weeks’ strike than in {i 
years of talk at Westminster. To the simple minded the 
logic was evident: Enough bricks carefully thrown wil! 
usher in the millennium. Bernard Shaw laughed. 

Following closely upon the heels of the direct actionists, 
came the guildsmen for whom Mr. S. G. Hobson now 
speaks. They, too, feared or disliked the state. Some 
of them could hardly tell whom they hated the more 
Sidney Webb or Bonar Law. They saw, or thought the; 
saw, many things: the state as a crude implement o/ 
capitalism (predatory though benevolent), the waste and 
stupidity of the bureaucracy, the skill and action of the 
organized crafts, the rise of labor with a will to power, 
the necessity of production, the longing of the working 
man for a decent place in the sun, and the futility of 
parliamentary debate. They proposed to place indust: 
and transportation in the hands of the crafts and profes 
sions. It seemed simple. At all events it was a good 
answer to Sidney Webb and the bureaucrats. 

Still some guildsmen had misgivings. Those who went 
all the way with Kropotkin and pinned their faith to 
self-sufficing communities combining handicrafts and agri- 
culture could easily dispense with the state, although some 
of them feared that defense against less angelic neighbors 
might call for an army. Others disposed of the proble: 
of the state by substituting for it the congress of guilds, 
an economic body, rid if you please of all political taint 
as of original sin. This seemed good to contemplate un 
til some inquiring mind suggested that the guildsmen 
might fall out among themselves and there would be no 
superior body to hold the contending nation together. 
That was a disconcerting thought. 

English ingenuity was equal to the emergency. Mr. 
Cole offered as the remedy a dual system: the guild con- 
gress representing organized producers grouped in thei: 
several crafts and the state, purified of course, speaking 
tor the consumers—the two agencies meeting sometimes 
in joint session and becoming the ultimate national sove! 
eignty. Thereupon the mentally agile began to toss for 
ward and backward the question of divided sovereignty, 
raising doubts as to the soundness of Mr. Cole’s analysis. 

At this juncture Mr. S. G. Hobson, one of the pro- 
genitors of the guild movement, takes up the thread 0! 
discourse in his book on National Guilds and the State 
Apart from some very interesting and informing chapters 
on th. vorkshop, the civil or professional guilds, the in- 
fluence of the war on labor, the book is devoted to two 
vital problems in guild policy. In the first place Mr. 
Hobson advances to meet the charge that the guilds of 
producers might very well become closed corporations of 
exploiters holding consumers at their mercy. His counter 
argument on this point is that in the new society all will 
be producers, that profit-making will be eliminated, and 
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that the guilds will have no motive to engage in profitecr- 
ing. Thus, he reasons, there cannot be any opposition be- 
tween producers and consumers, one craft and another. 
“If.” he says, “the element of profit be eliminated and I 
know that these commodities are at my disposal at 
cost price, in what other way are our interests 
opposed ?” 

That seems a clincher; but the uninitiated may venture 
one or two questions. Unless we go back to barter and 
higgling, there will be a medium of exchange; if the 
members of one guild are paid more per day in that 
medium of exchange than the members of another guild, 
then some difference of opinion might very easily arise. 
For example, I am a member of the teachers’ guild and 
am paid ten shillings a day. Does anyone think I shall be 
willing to buy shoes made by guildmen paid a guinea a 
day? Mr. Hobson assures me that I shall buy my shoes 
at cost; but on walking by the shoe factory I find my 
dear brethren in the shoe yuild “soldiering on the job” 
or off at a game of cricket. Am I to permit them to add 
that time to “the mere cost of production”? It is too bad; 
but really the thing is somewhat complicated, even if one 
refuses to consider as relative to the future the sel- 
fishness of the bone-button makers’ guild in old France 
or the conduct of some of the gentlemen’s crafts in 
America. 

As for the state, Mr. Hobson is equally facile in dis- 
posing of difficulties. He cuts the knot with one swift, 
clean, and terrible blow. He knows that a mere union 
of productive crafts might break down through interne- 
cine struggles. He says that a class war waged without 
sense of duty may bring disaster in its train and that “the 
soviets functioning in the alien sphere of politics, brought 
the Germans to the gates of Petrograd.” 

Mr. Hobson, therefore, proposes that there shall be a 
state in the new guild age; but it is to be the spiritual 
interpreter of the nation. It is to assume “the spiritual 
leadership of the nation.” It is to be “unhampered and 
unvitiated by economic interests.” “The business of the 
state is essentially spiritual and whilst it is the formal 
origin of function, it is itself functionless.” To the state 
are to be assigned such matters as the army and the navy, 
colonial and foreign affairs, public health and general edu- 
cation, while the production and distribution of wealth 
are to go to the guilds. 

Continentals and Americans born west of New Eng- 
land will hardly be able to grasp Mr. Hobson’s analysis. 
The present reviewer, not being a theologian, confesses 
hopelessness in the presence of it. The army and navy 
are to be used for “spiritual purposes only”—not to con- 
quer territory or defend oil wells; but suppose that while 
engaged in a spiritual enterprise the army would have to 
take possession of material things to keep the spiritual 
enterprise going, what would happen? Public health is 
to go to the state. Very well; but public health is, or 
ought to be, concerned with the prevention of disease, 
and diseases arise mainly from modes of life and work. 
Whoever really tackles public health honestly becomes a 
specialist in housing and industrial hygiene— the business 
of the guilds concerned. Education of a general character 
goes to the state in Mr. Hobson’s scheme and technical 
education to the guilds. But experienced teachers tell us 
that it is utterly impossible to separate general from tech- 
nical education, particularly in the lower ranges so signifi- 
cant to industrial democracy. Suppose the spiritually- 
minded state schools, do not teach the multiplication table 
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what will the draftsmen’s guild do about it? Try to con- 
ceive of “foreign affairs” and “colonial affairs” with all 
economic and earthly considerations extracted! Only a 
theologian can compass that mental task. One might im- 
agine British and German ambassadors affably chatting 
about the merits of Shakespeare and Goethe or of Holbein 
and Turner, but why do it? 

The trouble with Mr. Hobson and his brethren is that 
they are looking for exactness where none can exist, for 
the separation of that which never can be separated. ‘They 
are modern utopians. ‘They seek finality. “Two thou- 
sand years after the Greeks and fifty years after Darwin, 
they speak of “final freedom” (p. 103). Indeed, Mr. 
Hobson’s last chapter is headed “Finally, I believe.” “The 
day of the tyrants draws near.” 

The truth, the bitter truth is that neither Mr. Hobson, 
nor the editor of the New York Times, nor very many 
other people can endure the thought that the world is 
process not system, movement not finality. No doubt or- 
ganized economic forces have a great role to play in the 
coming day. Just what that rdle is to be no one can say. 
When their mission seems clearest, it will be drawing to 
a close: ‘Those who rode with flying wheel along the 
Flaminian Road could not foresee Frederick Barbarossa 
or Andrew Carnegie. 

Cuarves A. Bearp. 


Men and Steel 


Men and Steel, by Mary Heaton Vorse. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 


HIS book of Mary Vorse’s is a thrilling and a per- 

fectly sane and down-on-the-ground contribution to 
the history of that historic steel strike of last winter. It 
is a book really of stories—of stories of men and of women 
and of children and of homes. At the end of the book, 
when the strike is lost, there is a woman sitting at her 
door in an alley in the town of Braddock with a child 
playing at her feet and with a child nestling in her arms. 
She seems not to see the “red cylinders of the mills.” She 
seems not to note “the sombre magnificence of the smoke.” 
She gazes at “vacancy.” She seems to have “the patience 
of eternity.” And she seems to say: 

“I have waited. I am eternal. This strife is about me 
and mine. If my brothers do not change this, my sons 
will. I can wait.” 

That last silent scene is a sort of condensation of all 
the scenes of active expression that come before it. The 
strike that unrolls itself in this book is not an attack upon 
Mr. Gary by unionism, but an attack upon him by the 
homes of people. Mrs. Vorse’s quarrel with the towns 
around Pittsburgh is not their defiance of collective bar- 
gaining but their “arrogant indifference to human 
beings.” 

Unionism, collective bargaining, industrial democracy, 
they are means to an end. What is the end? And what is 
the power that drives to that end? What makes that 
portentous pageant? ‘The eternal commonplace. The eter- 
nal universal groping for security for self, wife, husband, 
baby. Mrs. Vorse keeps to the groove of living life. She 
goes through scenes which turn many observers off into 
distraught inventors of strange new heavens and earths and 
she maintains the knowledge that sees—and that makes the 
reader see—the invincible normality of the industrial 
struggle. 
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So in this book, after a swift sketching of the externals 
of the steel industry, we come to its vitals—its population. 

There is the man whose friend could go and buy a 
home because four of his children died of diphtheria; but 
he himself is not so fortunate as his friend. He is tied 
to tenantry “among the condemned in the courtyard off 
Willow Way.” He explains. “My children, they all 
live.” 

There is the woman that Father Kazinci tells to come 
get food from the stores for strikers—free food. But she 
is washing. She is hushing the baby and washing men’s 
clothes. She has four boarders. She plainly assures the 
father about them. “They sleep upstairs: me down.” Her 
dress is slopped with water, and the floor is flowing with 
water ; and the air is full of clothes-lines and heavy clothes. 
She does not need free food. “Not yet, Father,” she says. 
“I wash for the boarders.” And she goes on to talk 
“monotonously” about a strike once in New York when 
she first came over, and about a strike afterwards in the 
mines, and about this strike now, and about the bearing 
of children, and about the losing of children, “as one 
might talk of storms at sea.” And she says: “It’s always 
so: it’s always strike.” And she says: “It will always 
be the same if we not keep together.” So let others have 
the free food who have not four boarders. 

And there is Yanksi who during the strike made a chest 
of drawers, and many other things, and a cradle, and who 
had a wife who competently rejoiced: “The strike 
was a fine time for me to have a baby: Yanksi 
is home.” 

And there is the striker who tells the superintendent: 
“I’m taking a holiday, just taking a holiday: I’m paying 
myself back those twenty Christmases I worked for the 
company.” 

And there is the old man who is within six months of 
getting his pension from the company, and the strikers tell 
him not to strike and to keep on working in order to get 
the pension, and he keeps on working, but his wife says: 
“He talks in his sleep that he’s a scab.” 

And there are others and others and others, not with- 
out an insight by the author into some of the compensations 
of their circumstances. Two children come in, and the 
home to which they come in is very small, and the chil- 
dren are very good, and they hang up their coats and hats 
“without being told.” ‘The mother gets congratulated on 
their goodness. “Ma’am,” she says, “if our kids be bad 
we all go crazy together: in two three rooms children’s 
get to be good.” 

The mystery of the steel strike was that it lasted so 
long, that in the midst of failure it had such protraction. 
This is a memorial to the simple soundness of human 
character that made the staunchness of patient purpose 
that made that mystery. If anybody wants to know why 
there is, and will be, a labor movement in the steel in- 
dustry, he need not bother to read Mr. A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer’s de luxe editions of the works of Russian Bolshe- 
vik philosophers. He will be sufficiently instructed if he 
will follow Mrs. Vorse on her travels in the Pittsburgh 
district of the United States past miles of window-curtains 
washed, and grimed, and washed, and grimed, and washed, 
and past acres of kitchen-wall-space hung with pictures of 
the saints and the Virgin. Security—and dignity. They 
will prevail as industrial ambitions or they will carry 
down with them in equal collapse the personal virtues 
which they industrially image. 





Wiruram Harp. 
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Studies in the Sophisticated 


Instigations of Ezra Pound. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

Poems, by T. 8. Eliot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A Woman of Thirty, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


HETHER Ezra Pound is a scholar rather than a 

poet, or whether he is a poet much more than he 
is a scholar has been debated. For the present writer he 
is both poet and scholar. The question whether he al- 
ways succeeds in fusing his scholarship with his poetry in 
the poems that demand both kinds of equipment, or 
whether his poetry does not bewray his scholarship, has 
not to be decided in the course of this review; however, 
the volume at hand suggests the setting up of Ezra Pound 
in a third capacity—in the capacity of a notable editor. 

By an editor I do not mean one who merely runs a 
journal; I mean one who is constantly striving, with or 
without the help of colleagues, to make current some com- 
pelling portion of the reality of the day. Now for Ezra 
Pound the compelling reality is art (Alas, alas that art 
should be so exclusively a reality for a poet). It is spe- 
cifically the art of literature, and it is literature, that, to 
use a phrase of his out of another book, “is a departure 
from fixed positions; felicitous departures from a norm.” 

He has added genius to his editorial efforts to make 
current the discoveries of Ernest Fenollosa, the thought 
of Remy De Gourmont, the forms of Gaudier-Brzeska. 
The present volume is editorial inasmuch as it shows 
Pound striving, not so much to create, as to make cur- 
rent; it has an editorial rather than an author’s unity; 
reading Instigations of Ezra Pound is like reading a 
bound volume of The Dome or The Yellow Book. 

The contents include an anthology of modern French 
poetry with a comment that is better than a volume on 
the subject; a study of Henry James that is well described 
as “a Baedeker to a continent”; a study of Remy De 
Gourmont; a study of the new poetry that has been pro- 
duced in England and America; a startlingly brilliant 
translation of one of Jules Laforgue’s divagations; a study 
of Arnaut Daniel with translations that amazingly repro- 
duce the Provencal metres; an essay on Greek translations 
into Latin, French and English; a preposterous article on 
Genesis ; (How amazing it is that a writer of Ezra Pound's 
intelligence should want to re-write Baron d’Holbach at 
this hour of the day) a contribution of Ernest Fenellosa’s 
on the Chinese written character—a notable essay that 
has the effect of being a review and a criticism of Western 
culture. 

An atmosphere gives unity to the whole—an atmosphere 
that passes into the footnotes to the Fenellosa contribu- 
tion. It is the atmosphere of the workshop. As we read 
we are conscious of chips flying around; of incisive con- 
versations; of revelations and discoveries; of profanities; 
of the strain of work and constant judgment. The vol- 
ume is for those who have the entry, or who would like 
to have the entry to the workshop of a group of artists 
who are dealing with transforming ideas. We cannot 
afford to leave it unread. Who are the successors of 


Gautier in French poetry? Three are named and it is 
proved to us that the choice is not arbitrary. What are 
the terms of the contrast between Henry James and Remy 
De Gourmont? What is being said about the young men, 
James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, T. S. Eliot? How might 
Laforgue’s hard fantasies be rendered in our speech? And 
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Marmillan’s 
Beautifully HlustratedD Books Of Special Distinction 


REYNARD THE FOX: or The Ghost Heath Run. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


Illustrated Edition, with Eight Plates in Color from old hunting prints and many black and white illustrations by Carton 
Moorepark. 

It is altogether fitting that Mr. Masefield’s now famous poem REYNARD THE FOX should appear in an illustrated edition. 
On its first appearance it was recognized as a new achievement in a new field, by the greatest English poet of this generation. 
The opinion of critics and readers is succinctly expressed by A. H. Higginson, President of the Masters of Foxhounds Asso- 
ciation of America: “The greatest hunting ballad and the greatest description of a day’s sport, that it has ever been my 
fortune to read.” 

It is a book that calls aloud for illustrations, comprising as it does as rich a variety of portraiture as Chaucer's Pilgrimage 
and as vivid flashes of English country-side as Milton’s L’Allegro. Here Mr. Moorepark has rendered them all, from the Squire 
and the Colonel to the little tots who peer from the hedges and the very individual dogs and Reynard himself, in all poses. 
The old hunting prints, reproduced in four colors, are of unusual beauty. 

In the Introduction, written especially for this edition, Mr. Masefield tells how he came to write this poem and explains 
the new attitude towards social effort that the reader cannot but feel has come to him since the war. “When people are 
happy together, I am quite certain that they build up something eternal, something both beautiful and divine, which weakens 
the power of all evil things upon this life of men and women.” $6.50 


SOUTH! By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O., M.V.O. 


A thrilling tale of Antarctic exploration written by one of the most celebrated explorers of all times. 

Shackleton’s object was to cross the Antarctic continent from the unknown side of New Zealand, via the South Pole. After 
a series of terrific blizzards his ship was crushed and sank, leaving the twenty-eight explorers marooned on a floating piece 
of ice 346 miles from land, with seventy dogs and only six weeks’ provisions. After two unsuccessful attempts to march across 
the moving ice to the land, they killed the dogs for food and eked out their scanty provisions with seals and penguins. They 
floated over the ice-covered sea for six months, with their piece of ice getting smaller and continually breaking under them 
Finally they put to sea in three small boats, and after six days’ comradeship with death reached Elephant Island, an uninhab- 
ited and snow-covered island. It is an epic of the ice which will be read and remembered for an example as long as a read- 
ing public lasts. 

New Edition. Illustrated with Many Photographs, Maps, etc. $4.50 


THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON FROM WYOMING 
TO MEXICO By EMERY C. KOLB and ELLSWORTH L. KOLB 


Mr. Owen Wister, surely no mean judge, has pronounced this one of the most interesting narratives of adventures ever 
written about the West. In it is described the first trip made successfully through the Grand Canyon by boat with photo- 
graphic apparatus. The authors carried with them not only the ordinary cameras but also a moving-picture machine, and the 
tale of their experiences in securing both kinds of pictures is one replete with adventure. 

Shooting the rapids, a thrilling upset now and then, the overcoming of obstinate natural barriers, incidents in which there 
was more than an ordinary amount of danger and excitement, the wonders of the country and of the wild life, seen with the 
eye of an artist and made vivid for the reader—these, the themes of the different chapters, combine to make a work of 
fascinating interest. Third edition, Revised. With 75 full page illustrations. $6.50 


IRISH FAIRY TALES By JAMES STEPHENS 


These are the tales told by Oisin, son of Fionn, who was born of an enchanted fawn-lady of the Faery and became the 
chief maker of poems in this world. They are gay whimsical tales—concerning such matters as the boyhood of Fionn and 
the never-to-be forgotten running between the King of Thessaly’s son and the Carl in the Drab Coat, and many others. 
Arthur Rackham has illustrated these delightful tales in his own inimitable way. $5.00 


CALIFORNIAN TRAILS: Intimate Guide to the 
Old Missions By TROWBRIDGE HALL 


The California Missions have provided a fascinating background for more than one ambitious novelist, but these institu- 
tions have never received the sympathetic study warranted by their historic and social importance. 

Mr. Hall became intensely interested in the Missions as the result of a trip to California. His investigations have covered 
the entire history of these institutions, their founding, the first few years of prosperity, the long decades of utter neglect, 
and the revival of interest and restoration in recent days. 

In his research, Mr. Hall spent many months in California, and made personal visits to all the Missions. The book will 
be illustrated by unique photographs and reproductions of rare prints and drawings. $5.00 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN: 
Their Work and Their Methods By JOSEPH PENNELL 


Illustrated with more than 400 line and halftone plates and photogravures. Cloth, 4to. $25.00 

Mr. Pennell has prepared another volume in the Graphic Arts series on Pen Drawing. It will be uniform with “Etchers 
and Etchings” issued last year and now out of print, and also with “Lithography and Lithographers.” The volume will con 
tain some four hundred reproductions by photogravure and process of the most notable pen drawings of the past and the 
Present that the author has been able to find in this country and in Europe. 

It will be a volume made as the others in this series to appeal to the student, to the collector of books, and to the lover 
of illustrations—and should be received with the same appreciation that was granted the other books, which have found a 
—_ in art schools as treatises by a practical artist, in collections as finely made books, and in libraries as works of 
reference. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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how might the intricate verse-schemes of the Troubadours 
be made over into English? Not to have an awareness 
about such things is to be intellectually backward. And 
the Instigations of Ezra Pound have this virtue—they 
badger and bully us out of a state of intellectual back- 
wardness. 

To give prose the precedence of verse in a review that 
deals with both is possibly wrong, but there is an excuse 
for it in the present case. ‘The Instigations of Ezra 
Pound deal in many places with the poems of T. S. Eliot. 
Some of these passages make the best introduction that 
could be written for the poems. They are eulogistic, and 
at least in one passage, possibly extravagantly eulogistic. 
Mr. Eliot’s form is compared to Ovid’s form in the Her- 
oides, and to Browning’s form in Men and Women. “The 
form of Men and Women is more alive than the episto- 
lary form of the Heroides,” Mr. Pound says, and then 
he goes on to suggest that the present-day poet has made 
a certain advance on Browning’s form—‘“Browning in- 
cluded a certain amount of ratiocination and of purely 
intellectual comment, and in just that proportion he lost 
intensity.” Mr. Eliot has stripped away the ratiocina- 
tion and the intellectual comment. 

His first volume has been published in the present year 
—a small collection of twenty-four pieces, four being in 
French. Had Mr. Eliot excluded such pieces as The 
Boston Evening Transcript, Hysteria, Cousin Nancy, one 
would be able to judge his poetry without making a re- 
ference to The Smart Set. That he has included these 
is evidence that he is not amongst the super-sophisticated. 

I do not know if these poems mark the beginning of a 
cycle in poetry, but I am sure that they mark the end of 
one. ‘Twenty years ago Mr. Yeats published The Wind 
Amongst the Reeds. He brought a new set of symbols 
into poetry. He heard “the Shadowy Horses, their long 
manes a-shake, their hoofs heavy with tumult.” Today 
Mr. Eliot sees that “The red-eyed scavengers are creep- 
ing from Kentish Town and Golder’s Green.” The 
cycle is complete: the vague and visionary territory has 
become defined as points on a subway, and municipal em- 
ployees have taken the place of creatures out of a myth. 

And the truth is that our imaginations are put at no 
loss by the change in symbols. Mr. Eliot, like the Mr. 
Yeats of The Wind Amongst the Reeds, is a symbolist. 
He, too, has his Aedh, his Hanrahan, his Michael Rob- 
artes. But he calls them Sweeney, J. Alfred Prufrock, 
Mr. Apollinax. The Hippopotamus of the Zoo takes the 
place of the boar with bristles and the deer with no horns. 
The change, of course, would not be real if there were 
nc poetry transmitted through the symbols. Poetry is 
transmitted. In such poems as Gerontion, the Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock, Portrait of a Lady, Cooking Egg, 
we get a glimpse of the visions and tragedies that are in 
the soul—it does not matter that the soul in these situa- 
tions has to look out on restaurants instead of on temples, 
and on “rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds,” instead of 
on the mountains and the sea. 

Mr. Eliot has learned from Jules Laforgue how to 
make modern settings as well as how to parade a mockery 
of the literary allusion. ‘This by itself would serve to 
put him with the modernists. But he is modern in a way 
that is more significant. He has the modern approach 
to the soul, or, let us say, to the psyche—to the soul that 
is not an entity but a collection of complexes—the soul 
that is at once positive and reticent, obscured and clair- 
voyant. The poet is well aware of the tragedy that is 


marked by a yawn, and the dreadful dismissal that is in a 
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cliché repeated. His art is indeed achieved when he can 
give us such revelations in the medium of verse. 

For a generation there have been attempts to do this 
kind of thing in English, and verse in which ennui turns 
upon disillusion has gone the rounds. But now that \Ir. 
Eliot has published we see that in this verse there were 
only approaches. Mr. Eliot’s work is complete; he }yas 
adapted a modern technique, and his personae are sta- 
bilized into types. The group in the workshop were 
aware that he was completing a tendency, and for thar 
reason they were speaking of him with Ovid and Browp- 
ing before he had published a book. I have said thar jj 
he does not mark the beginning of a cycle he certain|; 
marks the end of one. This poetry of his will act in the 
body literary like those tremendous fellows, the corpuscles 
in the blood that seize upon and devour the de-vitalized 
corpuscles. Romantic poetry, in its spent stages, wil! en- 
counter Sweeney and Prufrock ahd will not know what 
has happened to it. But that comparison is wrong: the 
poetry of Mr. Eliot, in spite of its being so well exercised 
and so well disinfected, belongs after all to Byzanti 
the shadows of a long decay are upon it all. 

Two poems quoted by Mr. Pound in his study of mo- 
dern poetry in England and in this country are to me 
instances of poetry that is modern without being sensi) 
sophisticated; they are Mr. Carlos Williams’s Postlude 
and The Old Men. They please me mightily; they are 
modern by their form, and they have virility. 

In A Woman of Thirty we find an intelligence and 
an accomplishment that might place Marjorie Allen Seif- 
fert high amongst the sophisticated poets. Take Desicn 
for a Japanese Vase and An Italian Chest. A cold pas- 
sion for design is manifest in these two poems. But this 
poet’s is an emotional world, and the writer of ‘I! 
Father Speaks—a genuine utterance—will always be 
drawn from the sophisticated to the elemental. A!most 
one wishes that Mrs. Seiffert could produce some dis- 
association in her personality. Then she might give us, 
besides the poems that are all too human, much more about 
the harsh black birds flying in the design—“direction and 
desire they possess,” and more about the lions and cranes 
that exist “seemingly free, yet tangled in that living vine,” 
and more in the style of that odd and very memorable 
little morality The Old Woman. These are poems that 
evidence intellectual conception. 


Papraic Cotu™. 


The Index for Volume XXIV which was completed with 
our issue No. 312 has been printed separately. It will be 
mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who will send 
his name and address on a post card directed to the New 
Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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Contributors 


Srarx Younc is professor of English at Amherst College. 
He is the author of The Blind Man at the Window, 
Guenevere, The Star in the Trees, and other plays 
in prose and verse. He is also advisory editor of 
The Drama. . 

Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is at present travelling in China. 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


The works of the modern French Sociologists, Anatole France, Bar- 
busse, Romain Rolland, Mirbeau. All mew French books. Paris 
dailies, literary, political and comic magazines. Send for list of 
French Modern thors Illustrated Edition; Zola, Loti, Huysmans, 


etc. 50 cents each. 
LIBRAIRIE CHAGNON & CO. 
497 Seventh Avenue at 37th St. New York 
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THE SHOP of 
A THOUSAND PLAYS 


A unique book store specializing in 
printed plays and books about the 
theatre. Nine-tenths of the vol- 
umes now in print are on its 
shelves. Any book published in 
English will be promptly obtained. 

Information and advice as to 
reading and study of the drama 
are gladly furnished. 

The Book Shop cannot carry 
charge accounts. To the price of 
each volume please add ten cents 
for postage. 


Tue Drama Book SHOP 
Maintained by the New York Drama League 


7 E. 42d St. New York City 














England after the War 


is a book which readers of The New Republic will value, it 
is an able and readable summing up of the difference be- 
tween England as it was, and as it is, having passed through 
the world war. 

The author, Frank Dilnot, knows the United States as 
well as he does England, and what Americans want to know 
about England. If you are out of reach of a bookstore, use 
this blank. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for enclosed $3.00 a copy of Dilnot’s “ENGLAND 
AFTER THE WAR.” 

















NORMAN ANGELL 


author of The Great Illusion, etc. 
will give a course of three lectures on 


The Economic Basis of 
International Reconstruction 


December 14, 18 and 21, 1920 
I. Neglected Aspects of the Economic 





ED oko adtineces <euah Gael Dec. 14th 
II. The Malthusian Dragon and In- 

ternational Economics ........... Dec. 18th 
III. From Status to Contract—or An- 

MO civice cs CFOs ease totacntsés Dec. 21st 


Lectures begin at 8 P. M. 

Fee for three lectures $4.00; single lectures $1.50 each. 
Tickets may be obtained by mail or at office. 
New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 
ee 
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MANAGEMENT 
CQNSULTING ENGINEERS 


Finance Building Philadelphia 














THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 


8 o'clock. 
Friday, Dec. 10th: Everett Dean Martin, 
“Nietzsche and Schopenhauer.” 
Tuesday, Dec. 14th: Regular Forum Meet 
ing. 














Mothers, Teachers, Social Workers-- 
Are you interested in better books for chil- 
dren? Do you feel the need of guidance in 
choosing books to fit the special interests of 
a particular child and in developing a taste 
for real literature? 

At The Land of Story Books you will find 
a careful selection of books and assistants 
trained to give you expert advice. 


THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS 


42 West 5ist Street, New York City 


Play-rooms, school, settlement, camp and 
home libraries furnished and equipped. 











FURNISHED BUNGALOW IN THE 
WESTCHESTER HILLS 


for rent. Views of Hudson Valley, Briar- 
cliffe and Mount Kisco. Convenient to New 
York. Living room with open fire-place, 
kitchen, pantry, three bed-rooms, porch and 
balcony. Adaptable for studio. ine north 
light. Will alter to meet requirements. 
Photographs on request. Address Box 37, 
New Rep., 421 W. 2ist St., N. Y. City. 














A YOUNG BUSINESS MAN with a 
yearning for economic research desires the 
whole or part time service of a young liter- 
ary person who worships beauty and truth. 
Liberal compensation to right party. Apply 
by letter to Box 74, New Republic, 421 W. 
2ist Street. 








THE CHILDRENS 
BOOK JS lH OP 


5S WEST 470 5ST 


Unique selection 


° 
Children’s Books 
for Xmas Gifts 

































EYESIGHT 
A monthly magazine devoted to the preven- 
tion and cure of imperfect sight by treat- 
ment without glasses. W. H. Bates, M.D. 
Editor. Published by the 
Central Fixation Publishing Company 
342 West 42nd Street, New Yor 
Price $2.00 a year 
Sample copies FREE 
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This new way of tooth brushing 
brings five desired effects. Some are 
immediate, all are quick. A ten-day 
test, which costs you nothing, will 
clearly show you what they mean to 
you. 

Leading dentists everywhere advise 
this new-day method. Millions now 
employ it. You see the results in glis- 
tening teeth wherever people gather. 
Now let your own teeth show them. 


You must fight film 


Brushing does not save the teeth if 
you leave the film. That's why well- 
brushed teeth so often discolor and 
decay. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not end it, so very few people have 
escaped its damage. 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. The 
results are unique and conspicuous. 
And a book we send tells what each 
one means. 

One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is multi- 
plied also. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the films. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 


The New-Day Dentrifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 
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Five Quick Effects 


When you brush teeth in this way 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the tecth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 


ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So dental science has in late 
years sought ways to fight that film. 


Scientific methods 


Efficient methods have been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. The best dental 
opinion endorses them. 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to 
let all know its benefits a 10-Day Tube 
is being sent to everyone who asks. 


A 10-Day test is free 


polished that films canot easily ad- 
here. 

Pepsodent twice daily attacks the 
teeth’s chief enemies. 

Send the coupon for this 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

The results in ten days will amaze 
and delight you. Make this test now. 
Cut out the coupon so you won't for- 
get. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 252, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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The New York Times 


“It must be 
perceptible 
by this time 


that THE DIAL 

is doing something 
new in American 

letters 


and doing it 
courageously. 


It is to be hoped 
they proceed 


but one ts dubious 
of the American 


4 





THE NEW 


—a journal not inclined 
to praise literary ven- 
tures merely because 
they are new, says: 

“By this time— 
the first year of THE 
DIAL as a literary 
and artistic monthly 1s 


completed with the 
December issue. 


“Something new— 


publishing the best 
work in both the ac- 
cepted and the uncon- 
ventional modes of ex- 
pression, regardless of 
reputation, and pre- 
senting to America a 
compte rendu of what 
the creative spirit is 
doing throughout the 
world. 


“Courageously— 


THE DIAL grateful- 
ly acknowledges the 
phrase but wishes to 
announce that not much 
courage is required to 
publish a good maga- 
zine and to receive the 
slings and arrows of 
outraged reactionaries 
or fervent fanatics. 


“ Proceed— 
THE DIAL’s second 


year, with an increas- 
ing subscription list, a 
well established organ- 
ization at home and 
abroad, begins January 
1, 1921. 


“American public— 


THE DIAL is confi- 
dent that the American 





public.” public includes a suffi- 
cient number of discri- 
minating and appre- 
ciative men and women. 
THE DIAL, 152 West 13th Street, New York NR 12-20 





Please send THE DIAL for one year and the book checked below to 


SOS nc ches conccsreteseeetaccenccscameseucenededes 
} BODEN. cv cccvedeccecccccectecccccccccescessoesescccescaces 
: THE DIAL for One year.........scecececceccesececccccecssessssssccens $4.00 
THE DIAL for one year and 
Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by Maxim Gorky...........6s-cecccseeveeees $4.50 
fo} Mawem Diem, By Diem Test Oee. ooo. cc ccc csc ccccccscccapeccccccccvcecs $6.00 
kj Youth and the Bright Medusa, by Willa Cather..............+-.+-++-. 35.00 
The Three Taverns, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. ..............+-sse05 $4.50 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis, by Sigmund Freud............+.ee+e00. $6.00 
Note: These five books have been carefully chosen and each represents a 


distinct contribution to contemporary literature. 
cheap editions, but the regular editions, costing from $1.50 to $4.50 per copy. 
After January Ist, the subscription price of THE DIAL is to be increased to 
$5.00 and this will mean an addition of $1.00 to each of the above offers. 


They are not reprints or 





REPUBLIC 


December 8, 1920 





™at"DEBATE * 


MARGARET SANGER 


Famous Birth-Control Advocate 
VERSUS 


WINTER RUSSELL 
Well-known Orator and Lecturer 
CHAIRMAN 
Ss. ADOLPHUS KNOPF 
Noted Authority on Birth-Control 
SUBJECT: 


Dr. 


Resolved: 

“That the spreading of birth-control knowledge is in- 
jurious to the welfare of humanity.” 

Mrs. Sanger—Negative Mr. Russell—Affirmative 


Sunday Aft., December 12, 1920, 2 p. m. 


PARKVIEW PALACE, 110th Street and Sth Ave. 
Reserved Seats, $1.10 and 83c. General Admission, 55c. 
TICKETS ON SALE: 

The Pagan Book Shop, 23 West 8th Street 
The Fine Arts Guild, 21 East 14th Street 























NATURE CURE 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE. 
Based on the Unity of Disease and Cure | 


| 
By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. | 
Founder and Medical Director of the Lindlahr Sanitarium at Chicago 
and the Lindlahr Health Resort at Elmhurst, Lilinois. 

This book contains a Scientific Regimen for the restoration and | 
maintenance of health and a complete System of Treatment for all | 
— of a and chronic ailments. It supplies at once the in- 
spiration and the means to the fullest possible devel | 
ical, Mental and Moral Powers. a 
438 pages; Cloth; $2.15 postpaid. 

Descriptive literature FREE. | 

| 


LINDLAHR PUBLISHING CO. 


523 So. Ashland Blvd. CHICAGO | 

















The CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 
SOME VACANCIES AT MID-YEAR 

Specializing in College or University preparation. Small classes 
Individual attention. Athletics: Recreation building and athletic field 
on Lake Cayuga; complete navy outfit for well known school crews 
Limited enrollment. Healthfully and beautifully located above Ithaca 
and Lake Cayuga. Certificate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 

Summer School. Specializing in preparation for University En 
trance Eaminations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 

_ Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade instruc- 
tion in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties for all Schools 
Write for catalogs. 


Director, CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 300, Ithaca, N. Y. 












































David Mannes 
Music School 


157 E. 74th ST. NEW YORK CITY 



































DARROW’S DEFENSE 
OF FREE SPEECH 


Clarence S. Darrow's speech in defense of members of the Com 
munist Labor Party tried at Chicago under the Illinois Espionage Act 
was acclaimed by all who heard it as the greatest modern defense of 
free speech. Just published from stenographic notes, revised by Mr 
Darrow. Handsomely printed, extra paper, 50 cents postpaid; ten 
copies mailed to one address for $4.00. This is a book that readers 
of The New Republic will want to circulate. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 
349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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[oe raGuwk CHRISTMAS LIST MADE UPpP? 


The Gift of Gifts for Christmas— 


The New Republic and the NR Edition of the Wells History 


Our candid belief, says the London Nation, is that in this work Mr. Wells has done more for the 
good of Europe than all the activities of practical politicians have accomplished in a generation. No 
edict, discovery, speech, sermon, Act of Parliament, literary work, or painting, or any number of 
them, have done so much to reveal to us the truth of mankind’s common history, its common interes!, 
the need to realize a common cause, or the certainty of @ common disaster if that common cause does 
not inspire us. 


A good book is the one Christmas gift that can never carry any savor of the perfunctory or 
“last minute” gift. It is the ideal means of conveying what a Christmas gift should convey— 
the thought of the giver for the receiver. 

Through special arrangements made with publishers, The New Republic is enabled to offer 
its readers for use as Christmas gifts the following list of worth-while books at radical discounts 
with a yearly subscription to The New Republic. 





| The New Republic for one year and The Outline of $ | 80 
° History (NR Edition) by H. G. Wells for......... 


The New Republic for one year and any one of the 
following books: This Simian World ($1.50 net) by 
Clarence Day; The Old Wives’ Tale ($1.90 net) by 
Arnold Bennett; Clayhanger ($1.90 net) by Arnold 
Bennett; The Tree of Heaven ($2.00 net) by May Sin- 
Z. clair; The Vested Interests ($1.50 net) by Thorstein 
Veblen; Profits, Wages and Prices ($2.00 net) by 
David Friday; The Acquisitive Society ($1.50 net) by 


R. H. Tawney; Ireland ($2.50 net) by Francis $ 00 * 
Hackett; and Main Street ($2.00 net) by Sinclair 5 
eR es a Pa 


Both the books and The New Republic may be used as gifts. They will be mailed to any 
address you desire in time for Christmas delivery, accompanied by a card announcing you as 
donor. Christmas mail must start early and to insure timely arrival of your gifts it is sug- 
gested that the coupon below be returned immediately. 


ee 


Che New 
For the enclosed $.............. REPUBLIC ME as chberesiesiccdassss 
send The New Republic for one 421 West 218 Street ee ee 
year to ee aU hea cees vibvcececbevess 
sales post paid to 
PRUE Didddou ache ak haa cduecesievteses 
Te i oe cn eewccccncces 
PE Ee teed aie a Ddewks bine sence dened os ' 
EE ey : to accompany | book =| 
’ | subscription | 


*Price includes only new subscriptions; if subscription is a renewal add 75 cents. Foreign postage extra. 
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The festival of love is close at hand and of all the happy people the children are the 


‘ste Christmas Appeal mame 
happiest. Who does not remember the restlessness of the last few days before Xmas? 
Who does not count it among his most cherished memories when the Xmas tree presented 
itself in all its splendor? Whose mind does not travel back years and decades when the 
packages under the tree revealed the fulfilment of this childish wish or that? 

Who does not recollect also the story of the beggar child which our kind mother used 

to tell us, the heartache it gave us and the instinctive feeling it aroused in us which 

prompted us to offer our best beloved toy, our most favored cake to that little child of whom 

mother only told us to develop in us the feeling of responsibility for our fellow beings. 

But today the beggar child is no longer an educational myth; nct one but more than 200,000 beggar children 
live in the once so happy city of Vienna. 

More than 200,000 will pass Xmas in cold rooms without the tiniest tree, the smallest candle; more than 
200,000 are facing starvation and many will have to go hungry on Xmas eve. Their parents will tell them no 
story of the beggar child but talk to them of times when Xmas was “Xmas” even in Vienna and the children wil! 
listen with eyes wide open and the hearts filled with desire for the child’s due, the carefreeness which most of them 
have never known. 

Can we enjoy Xmas, our warm rooms, our plentiful meals, our manifold gifts, can we enjoy the happiness we 
give and receive when we know the beggar child without is hungry, freezing and sick? 

Can we peacefully look at our little girl “hugging her new dolly,” can we calmly watch our boy playing with 
his railway when we must imagine Vienna’s girls and boys pressing their pale faces against our windows, silent ac- 
cusers of a world which has taken from them everything, even Xmas. 

Please be generous, think of the poor step-children of fortune and send your love to them, send them happiness, 


send them Xmas. 





* So *~ 


Am Wiunli aa 
rs eae 


The American Convalescent Home |@ 
for Vienna’s Children was opened on 
May Ist, 1920, upon the request of 
men like Prof. von Pirquet, Prof. 
Freud, Prof. Tandler, Mayor Reu- 
mann and others. 

After describing the heartrending 
misery among the children and giv- 
ing statitstical figures which show 
that the mortality among the Vienese 
children is from 10 to 30 times as 
big as that of New York they said: 
“Some Home would in many cases 
save their lives.” 

This appeal struck home and the 
success of the Committee’s relief action is best reflected in the letters 
which were received from American visitors :— 

“Many children have nothing but this hospital-care between them and 
a hopelessly stunted, crippled life,” Dr. A. Donnell, New York—‘It 
would be a calamity to let up on this help now; your work is truly life- 
saving,” Dr. Chas. P. Fisher, Brooklyn—-“You have a perfect right to 
call your foundation a Monument to Humanity,” Prof. Tandler— 
“America may be proud of its foundation and rest assured of Vienna's 
everlasting gratitude,” Reichspost. 

Please help us to keep the “Home” going. A very severe winter in- 
creases the suffering. Hundreds and hundreds are on the waiting list; 
$15.00 will keep one child for one month. 

Please send your Xmas gift to-day. 











AMERICAN CONVALESCENT HOME, ' 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: Here is my Xmas gift to the children of Vienna. I enclose | 

! 

| 











